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HISTORY OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE! 


History owes its fascination and popularity to the fact that, 
as the study of man in society, it deals with human character, with 
human wills and minds and emotions. The phenomena which 
the historian examines are as far as possible removed from those 
rarefied abstractions, utterly incomprehensible to a mere historian 
like myself, which the mind of the mathematician so nimbly 
pursues; nor can they be isolated, put under the microscope, 
measured, and dissected, like the substances which the man of 
science can imprison within the four walls of his laboratory. The 
ordinary man, who is quite incapable of abstract thinking, who 
has no laboratory, and, even if he had, is not equipped to use one, 
is still quite able to enjoy, to appreciate, and in measure to under- 
stand, history, without any special aptitude or instruction. There- 
in lies the appeal of history; therein lies also the danger to its 
study, and therein lies the responsibility of the trained historian. 
The danger is twofold—in the delusive apparent simplicity of the 
subject, and in the very real difficulty of taking a dispassionate 
view of the story of our own species. The propagandist is ever 
invading the historian’s territory, partly because historical ques- 
tions are so apt to arouse our emotions, our convictions or our 
prejudices; and partly because history can so easily be made to 
lend itself to his purpose. It is indeed not at all difficult for an 
intelligent person, or indeed for some unintelligent persons, to 
write history, or what passes as history, and to get it published. 
Such quantities of second-hand information are readily obtainable 
that a re-concoction of facts, flavoured by the writer’s personal 
Opinions, involves but little trouble or labour. Thus, while few 
would attempt to publish a scientific treatise being destitute even 
of the rudiments of scientific knowledge and training, a complete 
absence of academic qualification does not deter the amateur 
historian from rushing into print. 

1 A lecture delivered in the University of Leeds. 
No. 68.—voL. xvIt. 
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And if his claims to originality rest, not upon any acquaintance 
with original sources, but solely upon the fervour of his partisan. 
ship, he is heartened by the knowledge that a decided bias may add 
to the popularity of his work. Has not Mr. Baldwin confessed 
his own preference for biased history? Moreover, the personal 
and subjective interpretation of history has of recent year 
received the powerful sanction of a popular philosopher, in Bene. 
detto Croce. His conception of history is summed up in his now 
familiar phrase—‘‘ Every true history is contemporary history.” 
Or, as he puts it elsewhere :— 

The condition of its existence is that the deed of which the history is told must 
vibrate in the soul of the historian. . . . For dead history revives, and past 
history again becomes present, as the development of life demands them. The 
Romans and the Greeks lay in their sepulchres until awakened at the Renaissance 
by the new maturity of the European spirit. The primitive forms of civilisation, 
so gross and so barbaric, lay forgotten, or but little regarded, or misunderstood, 
until that new phase of the European spirit, which was known as Romanticism 


or Restoration, ‘‘sympathised ” with them—that is to say, recognised them as its 
own proper present interest. 


Or, the same idea put inversely :— 


What is the present interest of the history which recounts the Peloponnesian 
or the Mithridatic war, or the events connected with Mexican art, or with Arabic 
philosophy? Formeat the present moment. . . those histories are not histories, 
but at the most simply titles of historical works. They have been or will be 
histories in those who have thought or will think them, and in me, too, when I have 
thought or shall think them, re-elaborating them according to my spiritual needs.* 


That is to say, outside the thought of the student the facts of 
history are dead—not dead in a complete and final way, like 
Scrooge’s door-nail, but dead in a partial and restless sort of way— 
dead at one time but not at another, dead in one country but 
not in another. 

Croce’s subjective view of history is not, of course, new. It is 
to be found in Emerson, who writes : 

We are always coming up with the emphatic facts of history in our private 
experience and verifying them here. All history becomes subjective: in other 
words, there is properly no history, only biography. Every mind must know 
the whole lesson for itself—must go over the whole ground.‘ 

I shall return to this conception, to consider the germ of truth 
that it certainly does contain; but for the present I simply note 

1 Benedetto Croce, The Theory and History of Historiography (trans. D. 
Ainslie, 1921), pp. 24-5. 

2 Ibid., p. 13. 

® Croce’s interpretation of history has already been discussed at some length 
in History by Dr. E. Barker, “‘ Philosophy and History” (July 1922), and 
Dr. A. F. Pollard, ‘‘An Apology for Historical Research’ (Oct. 1922) and 
** History and Progress ”’ (July 1923). 

* Essay on History. 
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that a theory which makes the value of history depend upon the 
strength of the historian’s reaction to it attaches little consequence 
to the objective reality of the events which the historian narrates. 
Indeed, once this theory of history is accepted, does it matter, 
provided the historian undergoes a sufficiently vivid experience 
during the process of its composition, whether his narrative is 
accurate or not? Indeed, does it matter very much whether the 
events he is narrating ever happened or not? At all events, this 
interpretation of history would encourage one to ask, not the 
questions, Is this accurate, has this been verified? but rather, 
Will this work, is this of practical utility? And that is the 
attitude of the propagandist. 

An American committee which issued a report on the teaching 
of history in schools some years ago found that a large majority of 
candidates for the teaching diploma in France, being asked what 
purpose was served by the teaching of history, replied, “To 
promote patriotism.’’ Now, it is perfectly true that history may 
promote patriotism, and perfectly right and proper that it should. 
There is no surer foundation for a sane and healthy patriotism 
than knowledge of one’s national history. I have recently been 
visiting a young country which possesses but a meagre historical 
heritage. South Africa has many perplexing social and political 
problems to solve, but undoubtedly one of its most serious dis- 
abilities is that the greater part of its history is too recent, too 
closely akin to contemporary politics, to be a bond of union; that 
the country does not as yet possess a past of even respectable 
antiquity—it is a very old building indeed in South Africa that is 
as much as two hundred years old—and that its people have not 
been able to acquire a stored-up memory of common culture and 
joint enterprise which would exert a mellowing influence upon 
their exisiting controversies. 

But the history upon which a sane and healthy patriotism can 
be founded must be veracious history, and this will be a record of 
a country’s failures, blunders, disasters, and humiliations, as well 
as of its glories and achievements; it will contain warning as well 
as inspiration. In other words, it must be written by those who 
are honestly anxious to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. When national history is exploited or perverted 
for the deliberate purpose of fostering national or racial pride, 
nothing could be more mischievous from the point of view of 
either academic or public welfare. 

In 1914 the vicious tendencies of a number of distinguished 


German historians all of a sudden became glaringly obvious to the 
u2 
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English people, though few had read their books and not very 
many had ever previously even heard their names. Croce 
describes Droysen’s History of Prussian Policy as “a lyrical 
rhapsody on the Prussian army,” and undoubtedly some of the 
works of Treitschke and Van Sybel also were glorifications of the 
Hohenzollerns and of the Prussian military spirit. But if the 
German historians have been chief of sinners, they have not sinned 
alone. No more exuberant dithyrambs have been chanted upon 
the Prussian virtues than those with which Michelet celebrates 
the peerless splendour of the people of France. Indeed, perfervid 
nationalists and chauvinists are to be found among the historians 
of most countries. Happiest to-day are those historians in all the 
belligerent states who during the years 1914 to 1918 refrained from 
patriotically instructing their fellow-countrymen in the causes and 
rights and wrongs of the struggle. Their war-time publications 
are now recognised, and by none so clearly as by themselves, to 
do more credit, as a rule, to their martial ardour than to their 
scholarship. It was no fault of theirs. During the War impartial 
judgment upon current events became all but impossible, and 
truth was hard to be found anywhere when each Government 
strove to sustain the fervour of its people by the maintenance of 
an elaborate propaganda. Except to those possessed of a quite 
extraordinary power of detachment,? the writing of the contem- 
porary history of the nations presents grave difficulties in any case ; 
and until the expert pioneers have thoroughly cleared the path, 
it is wise for most of us to avoid such unmapped territory.’ 

Since 1918 there has been a reaction as strong as it was no 
doubt inevitable, and the attempt is made to denationalise history. 
Undismayed by the not inconsiderable difficulties of writing the 
history of a single country, adventurous spirits essay that of the 
whole world. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline History of the World, and a good many 
other books inspired by its example, have been of real benefit, not 
only to the general reader, but to many professed historians—if 
only for one thing, that it is good for those of us who have been 
brought up in the classical tradition to have our eyes opened—if 
they were closed before—to the greatness and significance of 
oriental civilisations. Most nations, and not only the ancient 

1 Cf. Croce, op. cit., pp. 36, 266. 

* Dr. G. P. Gooch’s History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919 (1923) is from this 
point of view a tour de force. 
* The guidance of the expert historian in this field is much needed for the 


benefit of the general public. See Professor Seton-Watson’s ‘‘ Plea for the 
study of Contemporary History,” in History, xv. 1-18 (April 1929). 
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Greeks, have been prone to attach to strange peoples of whom 
they knew little the opprobrious epithet Bd pBapor. 

On the other hand, those who attempt to outline the history 
of the world are necessarily dependent entirely, or almost entirely, 
upon second-hand information; their treatment is bound to be 
cursory in the extreme, their generalisations numerous and far too 
facile, while in the selection and arrangement of their material 
there is every scope for the play of personal bias and propagandist 
intent. Mr. Wells clearly avows the philanthropic purpose of his 
undertaking. He writes in his introduction : 

The need for a common knowledge of the general facts of human history 
throughout the world has become very evident during the tragic happenings of 
the last few years. . . . There can be no peace now, we realise, but a common 
peace in all the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. But there can be 
no common peace and prosperity without common historical ideas. . . . [There must 
be] a sense of history as the common adventure of all mankind. 

Similarly I find the author of a very good recent little History 
of the World for schools prefacing his work with references to the 
Washington Conference and the Kellogg Pact, which (to use his 
own words) should “naturally lead to a systematic study of 
World History in schools.” 

Now, open propaganda in the cause of peace must be welcome 
to all who care for peace, and if the movement can be advanced 
by arguments culled from history, the historian will remain 
content provided the arguments are sound; and it is no doubt true 
that to follow, even in outline, the tale of the development of 
mankind from the paleolithic stage through all the ages, may help 
to foster a sense of the widest human comradeship, by concentrat- 
ing attention upon the genus rather than the species. But the 
historian must most jealously guard against any suggestion that 
history should be written and taught only from the point of view 
which happens to commend itself to the humanitarian, or that 
it should be utilised merely as a picturesque popular introduction 
to the study of modern political and social problems. Once sur- 
render to that kind of demand, and history is at the mercy, first of 
every kind of philanthropist, then of every kind of doctrinaire and 
crank, 

As with nationalists and internationalists, so with the 
adherents of political parties, who, whatever their complexion, 
can find plenty of ammunition in the abundant arsenals of 
history wherewith to keep up a heavy fire upon their opponents. 
There are those who, with “ history the school of statesmanship ” 
(or of citizenship) as their watchword, succeed in persuading 
themselves that history will provide wholesome and unequivocal 
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guidance for every national emergency. This was a common 
eighteenth-century view. Burnet avowed it as his intention as q 
historian “to give such a discovery of errors in government, and 
of the excesses and follies of parties, as may make the next age 
wiser, by what I tell them of the last.’”’4 A course in Plutarch’s 
Lives, Greek and Roman history and English history, if studied 
compendiously and not in abridgements, would, he considered, in- 
stil into the English gentry, not only a proper love of their country 
and hatred of tyranny, but a due appreciation of the insidious 
dangers of popery, of which he himself was always morbidly 
and indeed even ludicrously conscious. In not dissimilar fashion 
did Chatham use English history—Magna Carta, “the political 
Bible of the Constitution,” as a rebuke to those who tampered 
with the rights of the electorate in their vendetta against Wilkes ; 
and the Armada tapestry, which bedecked the walls of the old 
House of Lords, to blast the pusillanimity of those who in his 
own day would truckle to France or Spain. 

Those who make use of that most treacherous of modes of 
argument, historical analogy, are often the willing slaves of 
abstract terms such as empire, monarchy, democracy, each of 
which may be used to denote institutions as wide asunder as the 
poles and possessed of nothing whatever in common save the label 
by which they are conveniently and misleadingly united. Such 
are they who delight to use the resonant phrase, “ the verdict of 
history ”—of whom it has well been said, “‘ When a man begins 
with that pompous formula, . . . suspect him at once, for he is 
merely dressing up his own opinions in big words.” ? 

Religion has aroused contentions at least as fierce as any in 
which nations or political parties have engaged, and it is amid 
controversies, which awaken not only the intensest animosities, 
but also the sincerest convictions, that the propagandist is most 
frequently to be discovered. Of course in this instance a historical 
question is quite likely to be the kernel of the whole matter in 
dispute. I need do no more than allude to the many doughty 
champions of opposed religious faiths or opposed schools of theo- 
logical doctrine who have fought out the differences of their own 
day upon the much-trampled battlefield of ecclesiastical history. 

One more illustration must suffice. What are some of the 
so-called philosophies of history but arbitrary selections from 
historical material, in support of a preconceived @ priori theory ? 
In his Discours sur Vhistoire wniverselle Bossuet represents history 


1 In the conclusion to his History of his Own Time (edn. 1833), v1. 183. 
2 G. M. Trevelyan, Clio, a Muse, and other Essays (1913), p. 49. 
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as essentially the manifestation of God’s providence in the life of 
his chosen people, the Israelites and the Catholic Church. To 
Schlegel also history is essentially a theodicaea—the record of the 

ual “restoration in man of the effaced image of God.” To 
Hegel “ the history of the world is nothing but the development 
of the idea of Freedom ”—which reached its perfect expression, 
apparently, in Protestant Germany towards the year 1830. Of a 
very different nature, but similar in the confidence of its dogmat- i 
ism, is the interpretation of Buckle in his unfinished, indeed i 
searce-begun, History of Civilisation, which never became a history 
of civilisation, but certainly constituted a philosophy of history. 
Inspired by an ebullient enthusiasm for the great discoveries of 
natural science in his day, Buckle believed that he could demon- 
strate that ‘‘ the progress of every people is regulated by principles 
—or, as they are called, laws—as regular, as certain, as those 
which govern the physical world.”’ A number of the proofs which 
he discovered to his satisfaction from his knowledge of previous 
history have been proved to be fallacious by our knowledge of 
subsequent history. I am not suggesting that synthetic philo- 
sophies of history are not of value to the historian—they may be 
of the greatest value—only that they are usually simple hypo- 
theses which rapidly go out of date, and that notwithstanding all 
appearance to the contrary they are seldom inductive, the hypo- 
thesis being formed before and not after the historical inquiry 
was undertaken. 

It may be thought that I have by now raised a monster so 
formidable and so ubiquitous that there can be no circumventing 
him. But I have not been endeavouring to depict a monster. 
Every earnest believer in a good cause is a propagandist. With 
the crusader and the preacher as such the historian has no cause ‘ 
to quarrel; he may well be one himself. It is only when the i 
crusader pretends or imagines himself to be a historian that a 4 
quarrel may arise. If the historian happens himself to be a E 
crusader, he must endeavour to keep his two personalities rigidly f 
apart. This is often represented as impossible. I believe the 
difficulty is commonly exaggerated. For in the genuine historian 
the motive of his work is intellectual curiosity. The whole fun 
of a detective story consists in finding out the truth about the 
crime, in discovering the real criminal. I do not think it can be 
& mere coincidence that some of the best historians I know are 
insatiable devourers of detective novels. For the historian 
essentially is a detective, and the fun of his game consists in its 
being a hunt or search. If what you are keen about is the search- 
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ing, then other people’s preconceived ideas, or your own for that 
matter, are only so many irritating obstacles to be overcome, just 
like the idle gossip, prejudiced suspicions or deliberate false 
insinuations of the witnesses whom Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Thorn- 
dyke or M. Hanaud has to interrogate before he is able to discover 
and follow up the real clues himself. Unlike Croce the true 
historian believes—prosaically if you will, but as the very first 
article of his creed,—in the objective reality of the facts of history, 
“The esthetic interest of history,” it has been said, “ depends 
upon its accuracy.” “ Facts are the true poetry,” said Carlyle! 
If the peculiar fascination of history consists in its being the record 
of people who actually lived and of events which actually happened, 
then the peculiar fascination of historical enquiry lies in discover- 
ing what the real people were really like and how the real events 
really happened. It is not an easy task to find out, and if it is to 
be done at all it is necessary to have recourse to original sources 
of evidence. Now, inasmuch as the search for them is commonly 
laborious, cannot be successfully undertaken without some expert 
knowledge of where they are likely to be found, some skill in 
deciphering them, and experience in distinguishing between the 
genuine and the counterfeit, historical research is usually under- 
taken by people who want to find out what they don’t know, and 
not by people who merely wish to illustrate what they are con- 
vinced they know already. 

It is because the processes of historical research represent the 
right attitude to historical problems that a student will generally 
learn more real history by the original investigation of a limited 
period than by devouring many text-books covering whole 
centuries. For he acquires from this mental discipline something 
even more valuable than first-hand historical information— 
namely historical-mindedness. It is when we are reading the 
manuscripts which our forefathers wrote, listening to the music 
and poetry which they made, exploring the houses in which they 
lived, the castles and the churches which they built, that we are 
learning what they were really like. For they are speaking to us 
directly, and the gulf of the centuries has been bridged. 

But more is expected of the historian than research. He must 
interpret and convey his knowledge to the world: and this many 
conscientious researchers are very reluctant to do. In the muni- 
ment chamber, alone with their documents, they know themselves 
to be safe. But to popularise is to simplify, and to simplify is to 
become inaccurate ; while to write is to allow one’s own personality 
* Cf. Past and Present, Book ii, chapter i. 
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to obtrude, and possibly—horrible thought !—to sink to the level 

of the mere propagandist. But if the researcher will not venture 

outside the muniment chamber, he leaves the amateurs and the 
pagandists in possession of the field. 

And that is not all. Granted that thorough knowledge of a 
short period is preferable to superficial knowledge of a long one, 
thorough knowledge of a long period is betterstill. It is true that 
a man who has a little garden of his own and works in it—doing 
his own sowing, planting and digging—will know more about 
horticulture than one who merely takes an idle walk through Kew ; 
but if the former never goes beyond his own gate, is indifferent to 
what his neighbours are doing in their gardens, and never seeks the 
invigoration of the open countryside, he will never develop as a 
gardener, and he and his garden will soon cease to be either 
interesting or useful to other people. Nature is bigger than 
gardens; and history is bigger than libraries. If you cannot 
properly understand history without going to the archives, neither 
can you do so if you go nowhere else. Not all the naval documents 
in the world will make a naval historian of a man who never went 
to sea or thrilled at the sight of a ship. The most ignorant 
subaltern, provided he has drilled with his company and knows 
what it feels like to be under fire, can give valuable hints about the 
wars of Wellington to the temeritous layman, learned in Well- 
ington’s despatches and all the relevant literature of the time, 
who essays to write about the campaigns of Salamanca and 
Waterloo without any practical military knowledge whatever. 
Gibbon acknowledged the utility of his experience in the militia : 


The discipline and evolutions of a modern battalion gave me a clearer notion 
of the phalanx and the legion; and the captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers (the 
reader may smile) has not been useless to the historian of the Roman Empire. 


The reason why some historians of an earlier and less scientific 
school have been greater historians than their much better 
equipped successors is that, if they did not know their documents 
quite so well, they knew their fellow men a great deal better, and 
that if they occasionally misinterpreted past constitutions they 
had practical acquaintance with the working of existing ones. 

If research needs to be supplemented by some practical 
experience, imagination is needed to illumine both. Without 
imagination the manuscript is but faded lettering on faded parch- 
ment and the old castle but ivy-coloured stone. When the archeo- 
logist brings his expert knowledge to bear upon the architectural 


1 Autobiography (‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’ edn.), p. 104. 
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problems presented by the scattered and fragmentary ruins of a 
fortress or monastery, he is not merely fitting together pieces in g 
jig-saw puzzle; by his answers to such questions as why was this 
design adopted or that material used, he is bringing back to life 
the authors of the building and its original inmates. So, to expert 
knowledge and scientific method he adds the creative faculty of 
the artist. 

Herein lies the truth imbedded in Croce’s conception of 
history. It is the duty of the historian to be creative, to make 
history live, and this can only be done by emotional responsiveness 
and the exercise of intellectual sympathy. Whereas the mere 
propagandist uses his imagination simply to give free play to his 
own sympathies and antipathies, the historian’s endeavour must 
be to understand and appreciate the outlook of people whose 
views he may not share and may even strongly dislike. 

Let me give one illustration. The historian of the Middle Ages 
frequently comes across stories of the supernatural. The scepti- 
cism of deistically inclined historians in the eighteenth century and 
the scepticism of agnostically inclined historians in the nineteenth 
century unhesitatingly rejected all such stories as manifestly 
untrue, however good the contemporary evidence for them might 
be, since they held it as axiomatic that such things simply could 
not be. Our own age is a great deal less dogmatic. Discoveries 
have been made about the nature of matter and the relations 
between matter and spirit which have altered the connotations of 
the terms natural and supernatural. Some of the things which 
could not possibly have happened are found to be not impossible 
at all. But the mere fact that a modern historian may believe 
where his predecessors were contemptuously incredulous does not 
necessarily bring him into any closer sympathy with the Middle 
Ages. He credits a story of the supernatural because he is assured 
that it is susceptible of a natural explanation: but that was not 
the attitude of contemporaries. He enters upon a more intimate 
understanding of them only when he can make the necessary effort 
of the imagination to comprehend the attitude expressed in the 
words, Credo quia incredibile. 

I was once present at a discussion at a meeting of historians 
on this question of the possibility of entering into the mind of past 
generations, and the majority of them seemed highly dubious about 
it. Among them was one who, being naturally of a sceptical 
temper and having spent much of his life in the study of medieval 


1 These considerations were suggested by a paper on this subject by Professor 
Norman Baynes, which, I hope, will some day be published. 
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hagiology, had come to consider scarcely any event in the history 

of the world sufficiently well-authenticated to deserve credence, and 

naturally, holding that so many of the supposed events of history 

probably never happened, he maintained that the mind of the past 

was beyon‘l all comprehending. Another made use of the argu- 

ment that it was utterly impossible for those who had not fought 
in the late war to understand the mentality of those who had; and 
if such a gulf could exist between two sets of men in the same 
generation, how much wider must be the gulf between one genera- 
tion and another? It being argued that the experience of the 
combatant was revealed in the literature which was its outcome, 
the objection was made that just because the experiences of some 
men had found such expression they were misleading. They were 
not typical because the great majority of the fighting men were 
inarticulate. The sceptics having reduced themselves to the 
dilemma of wanting to hear only what the dumb had to tell them, 
concluded that they had no time to waste in pursuing so elusive a 
phantom as the mind of the past, and would rest content with the 
editing of such tangible things as inventories, cartularies, and con- 
stitutional documents. But if such records tell one nothing of the 
mind of the people who produced them, is it not waste of time to 
edit them? Maitland is one of the very great historians precisely 
because he had brilliant gifts of imagination and humour, which 
enabled him to show that even legal and constitutional history 
is a human study. 

And if it be granted that literature is not a trustworthy 
reflection of an illiterate age—an admission of doubtful validity— 
still the ordinary man and the ordinary woman have many other 
means of self-expression. It may be in the commonest, most 
domestic of things—tables and chairs, wash-tubs, and cooking 
utensils. The historian should have imagination enough to 
appreciate the significance of such homely things as these. His 
ability to do so may depend upon the bigness or smallness of his 
heart. To be unperceptive of the romantic, the tragic, and the 
funny things in history—all of which appeal to the emotions—is a 
more serious defect than to make an occasional error in matters 
of detail. No mere capacity to state the facts correctly will 
make a great historian, any more than the knack of catching a 
likeness will make a great portrait-painter. Truth is not simply 
a matter of accuracy; there is such a thing as fulness, richness of 
truth. Which is the more faithful describer of his travels, the 
man who bores us with a mere accurate list of the places he has 
visited, or he who, with possibly a few slips in names and dates, 
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paints a vivid and glowing picture of the countries and peoples 
that he has seen? To say that Leonidas, occupying the 
strategically important defile of Thermopylae, held it with a com- 
paratively small force against a great Persian army until, his 
position being taken in rear, he perished, together with the 
remnant of his men, in a hopeless struggle by the Phocian wall, 
is to make an accurate statement—but until you have made the 
reader understand why the name has become a portent, a symbol 
of unconquerable valour, you have not told the truth about 
Thermopylae. To tell us that Robert Blake, broken in health as 
the result of a protracted campaign, died on 7 August 1657, is, 
once again, to make an accurate statement; but it leaves out all 
that mattered then and matters now about the return of the great 
seaman to his native shores after the most splendid triumph of his 
career at Santa Cruz, only to die just as his flag-ship entered 
Plymouth Sound. 

John Masefield has an eloquent passage in his Gallipoli, 
describing the setting forth of. the troops from the harbour of 
Mudros on their way to effect the first landing on the peninsula, 
from which I will read a few sentences. 


On Friday, the 23rd of April, the weather cleared so that the work could be 
begun. In fine weather in Mudros a haze of beauty comes upon the hills and 
water, till their loveliness is unearthly, it is so rare. Then the bay is like a blue 
jewel, and the hills lose their savagery, and glow, and are gentle, and the sun 
comes up from Troy, and the peaks of Samothrace change colour, and all the 
marvellous ships in the harbour are transfigured. The land of Lemnos was 
beautiful with flowers at that season, in the brief Aegean spring, and to seaward 
always, in the bay, were the ships, more ships, perhaps, than any port of modern 
times has known. ... In this crowd of shipping strange beautiful vessels passed, 
under rigs of old time, with sheep and goats and fish for sale, and the tugs of 
the Thames and Mersey met again the ships they had towed of old, bearing a new 
freight, of human courage. The transports (all painted black) lay in tiers, well 
within the harbour, the men-of-war nearer Mudros, and the entrance. Now in all 
that city of ships, so busy with passing picket-boats, and noisy with the labour of 
men, the getting up of the anchors began. Ship after ship, crammed with soldiers, 
moved slowly out of the harbour in the lovely day, and felt again the heave of the 
sea, . . . All the thousands of men aboard them gathered on deck to see, till each 
rail was thronged. . . . As they passed from moorings to the man-of-war anchor- 
age on their way to the sea, their feeling that they had done with life and were 
going out to some thing new welled up in those battalions; they cheered and 
cheered till the harbour rang with cheering. As each ship crammed with soldiers 
drew near the battleships, the men swung their caps and cheered again, and the 
sailors answered, and the noise of cheering swelled, and the men in the ships not 
yet moving joined in, and the men ashore, till all the life in the harbour was giving 
thanks that it could go to death rejoicing. . . . 

They left the harbour very, very slowly; this tumult of cheering lasted a long 
time; no one who heard it will ever forget it, or think of it unshaken. It broke 
the hearts of all there with pity and pride; it went beyond the guard of the 
English heart. Presently all were out, and the fleet stood across for Tenedos, and 
the sun went down with marvellous colour, lighting island after island, and the 
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Asian peaks, and those left behind in Mudros trimmed their lamps, knowing that 
they had been for a little brought near to the heart of things." 

I can hear Dryasdust complaining acidly that that passage is 
too poetic, too highly coloured, for the sober muse of history. 
But if the historian is incapable of being moved by the moving 
things of history, then the poet is a better historian than he. 
Where the original is full of colour, to paint it as drab grey is to 
pervert truth. No one can have much insight into human 
character and conduct or human affairs who cannot feel. Unless 
we are sensitive to their language, how can we hope to make “ the 
chronicles of wasted time ” and “‘ ancient monuments ”’ yield their 
secrets to us ¢ 

A vivid and habitual consciousness of the living past is, after 
all, the most important attribute of the historian ; to awaken such 
consciousness in others is his true vocation. Only in the sense that 
it does produce such consciousness is history a school for the 
statesman or the citizen. It does not provide ready-made maxims 
of policy or conveniently apt and implicitly trustworthy analogies ; 
what it does do is to implant in the mind the realisation that the 
present is rooted in the past and not understandable apart from it. 
The reason why so many impatient innovators, men perhaps of 
the finest idealism, determined to destroy tradition and build 
entirely anew, either do not succeed in building anything or if they 
build at all build very badly, is that they have no conception of 
the forces against which they have elected to contend. Our 
ancestors are a living power; in their multitudes they outnumber 
us, the transient occupiers of a perpetual inheritance. 

I fully recognise that if the historian is to use, and not to 
repress, his imagination and his emotions, there is the risk of 
clouding or discolouring the cold white light of his critical judg- 
ment. But to rest content with using one gift through fear of 
misusing the other is simply to shirk the inherent difficulties of his 
task, which calls for the use of both. The professional historian, 
who, through a nervous dread of the disturbance which its unruly 
human element may cause to his mental equilibrium, contrives to 
deprive history of its human interest, distorts history no less than 
the undiscriminating propagandist who, if the balance of his 
judgment has been shaken under the stress of an enthusiastic 
interpretation of some historical problem, at least by his excite- 
ment bears witness to the living and abiding power of history. 
There can be no easy royal road in these matters. We do not 


1 Edn. 1918 (Heinemann), pp. 32-6. Quoted by kind permission of Mr. 
Masefield. 
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want mariners excellently instructed in the science of navigation, 
but destitute of seamanship; so apprehensive of making an error 
in their course that they dare not take their vessels out to sea, 
After all, what is expected of the historian is no more than is 
demanded of every skipper of liner, tramp, or trawler—that he 
should ever bear in mind the danger of the treacherous rocks and 
shoals which lie ahead of him, but neither through recklessness go 
too near them nor through timidity be deflected from his proper 
course : least of all that if his business be in great waters, he should 
linger within the narrow seas. 
A. S. TURBERVILLE. 
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The History of World Civilisation, from Prehistoric Times to the 
Middle Ages. By HeRMANN SCHNEIDER. English Translation 
from the German original of 1927 by Marcaret M. GREEN. 
1931. Two volumes, xiv + 908 pp. Routledge. £2 2s. 


PROBABLY most historians experience at some time or other 
an impulse to write ‘“‘ universal history” or a “ philosophy of 
history ” as their own studies have led them to envisage it. And 
if it be the ultimate task of history to set down “ what actually 
happened,” such aspiration is natural, and its achievement 
praiseworthy. But not everyone has either the courage or the 
endurance, not to mention the knowledge or the skill. Nor is 
occasion always favourable. But when events move rapidly, and 
opinions change even faster, the temptation to anticipate both, by 
presenting familiar facts anew, is great; and the reward of success 
immeasurable. In recent years, the Outline of History by H. G. 
Wells, and Spengler’s Decline of the West are the books with 
which The History of World Civilisation challenges comparison ; 
and though at present only the first section of it can be reviewed 
in English translation, this is sufficient to justify a general survey 
of its author’s methods and conclusions. 

As Professor of Philosophy at Leipzig, Dr. Schneider would 
perhaps endorse that ancient description of history as “‘ philosophy 
teaching by examples.”’ As an historian of world-civilisation, he 
is so far pragmatist in his philosophy as to test each people’s 
philosophical system by its contribution to human well-being. 
“The individual as he comes into the world is a total stranger to 
it.” To the race, too, the world is an object of experience. 
“ Mankind stores the product of this assimilation in the intellectual 
and artistic achievement of the best of its children.” The evolution 
of mankind “‘ depends on the generation of a type that can rise 
superior to the level already reached.” But this happens “in 
fits and starts, irregularly, with relapses and breaks” (p. vii). 

Now if the souls that created civilisations were accessible to 
direct observation, all this, as Dr. Schneider sees clearly (p. xi) 
would be the task neither of philosophers nor of historians, but of 
the psychologist. But those souls are no more, and it is for the 
historian to recover the spirit of their culture from its monuments. 
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The psychologist, however, can help, by observing the develop. 
ment of children; the ethnologist classifies modern Savages 
according to the stages of culture reached by them now; and there 
is also a mass of data and inferences in prehistoric archzology to 
carry back historical perspective beyond the point where dogu- 
ments appear. Above all, the philosopher, contemplating all 
space and time, may detect a pattern in this jigsaw puzzle, and 
eke out defective information by exuberant analogies. 

Like Aristotle, Dr. Schneider is also qualified in medicine, and 
offers a biological theory of “ racial mixture,” not merely as a 
favourable circumstance, but as the very cause of cultural ad- 
vances, historical events, and philosophic systems. He thinks 
that certain groups of mankind, kept apart for a while by im- 
passable obstacles, “ breed pure” under various regional con- 
ditions. But from time to time those obstacles are removed or 
overcome, and thereupon distinct breeds meet and mix. Such 
“‘ race-mixture ”’ is followed by five or six centuries of “ child- 
hood,” a silent growth towards maturity in the resulting people. 
The process may be complicated by transmission of elements of 
culture from one people to another, as from India to China, and by 
the renaissance of an older culture among the same people, as in 
Egypt and Greece. The result is material and technical “ pre- 
ripening,” such as Greek refinement effected in the Romans; 
it saves energy, and permits great achievements even in the 
absence of genius. Then, in the fullness of time—and with the 
punctuality of mayflies, as Dr. Schneider leads us to suppose— 
great originative personalities appear, of specific types, Homeric, 
Sophistic, Socratic, and the like, preparing and initiating a fresh 
outlook on all relations and conditions of life. This national 
“‘ youth ” lasts eighty to one hundred years, and is followed by 
another century of revolutions. Then comes the “ manhood,” 
or “second flowering time of civilisation’: for two or three 
centuries, belief in progress, on the course already shaped, is 
coupled with critical reflection; the new system of ideas is 
propagated among wider circles; and the popular culture which 
results is moulded to the needs and capacities of the masses. 
Homogeneity, uniformity, purity of breed, are attained once 
more. But about a thousand years from the initial “ racial 
mixture,” the nation passes from maturity to old age, and be- 
comes uncreative. It may, however, conserve, as its unique 
inheritance, the culture it created, and grow more and more 
homogeneous in breed, outlook, and habits: the modern Jews 
are an example of this persistence. In the same region, if geo- 
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graphical and ethnic factors are again opportune, such “ racial 
mixture’ may occur repeatedly: in India, China, and Persia, 
this has happened twice; in the Mediterranean the “‘ first civilis- 
ation” of the Greeks, emerging about 750 B.c. from a “ race- 
mixture” about 1200 B.c., was succeeded by the Byzantine 
achievements of the “‘ Alexandrian ”’ or “‘ Romzan”’ breed which 
realised Alexander’s project of ‘“‘ race-mixture’”’ between Greeks 
and Orientals, and “‘ gathered together and classified a durable 
legacy ” of Christian thought, science, and art (p. 676). 

What Dr. Schneider here presents in synoptic summary he 
has already treated at greater length: Egypt in 1906; the 
Babylonians and Jews in 1910; Persia, India, China, and Greece 
in 1912; the alphabet, on a method of his own, in 1913; primitive 
religion, under the fancy title Die Felszeichnungen von Bohuslin, 
in 1915; and his general theory separately in a Philosophie der 
Geschichte. In the volume under review we have the first of 
three principal divisions; it deals with the illiterate cultures of 
the later Stone Age, those which invented writing in Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Crete—the pictorial script of Asia Minor and 
North Syria is overlooked—and those which inherited this 
cardinal art, and perfected their heritage—Israel and Persia, 
Greece and Rome, India and China. His second division should 
describe modern European civilisation, which at last took up the 
problems of life at the points where Greeks and Romans left 
them. Only in a third division will he reach the “ medieval ” 
civilisations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, wherein a lower type 
has been “ pre-ripened ”’ by a higher, as for instance in Japan. 

Now the notions are not new, that higher civilisations emerge 
among peoples of mixed racial origins; that after “ racial- 
mixture’ there ensues a “‘ pause” (p. 684) for undisturbed 
interbreeding, till the new physique and mentality are estab- 
lished; and that ‘peculiarly favourable conditions” for this 
“ arise in a sleepy corner beyond the confines of the active world.” 
What is fresh is the systematic comparison of the racial ante- 
cedents of all the great cultures, the generalisation that this is 
actually the way in which “the human race enters on a new 
phase ” (p. 229), and the employment of this observed uniformity 
to fill gaps in historical information as to what ‘‘ ought to have ” 
occurred at particular stages. For example, as “Amos” (who 
was “the first great revolutionary in world history” (p. 262)) 
“must have been born about 800 B.c.” or rather later, a racial 
mixture “‘ must have begun about 1300 B.c., in southern Pales- 
tine, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem” (p. 228): so that 
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Dr. Schneider’s total rejection of what has hitherto passed ag 
Israelite folk-memory does not wholly discredit the Exodus, 
So, too, further east, “ before 1100 B.c. the racial interbreeding 
must have begun which produced Zoroaster in Persia and Yajna- 
valkhya in India” (p. 318): it should be explained that the 
distinction awarded to Yajna-valkhya (of whom Dr. Schneider 
has a great deal to say) itself follows from his probable birth at the 
same interval before the Buddha, by which Parmenides precedes 
Socrates. In Greece, “in the long obscure period from 1200 to 
800 B.c., the emigrant tribes settled and re-sorted themselves 
and intermarried with the older inhabitants ’’—because Homer’s 
traditional date is 750 B.c. In the Hellenic culture, however, 
and also apparently in the Cretan (pp. 204-5), there were “ two 
processes of racial formation succeeding one another at a short 
interval, and therefore partly overlapping.” This was con- 
venient, for it dissociates the Greek tragedians in the fifth cen- 
tury 8.0. from the “‘ Homeric culture ” in the eighth; though it 
needs skill such as Dr. Schneider’s to assign each outbreak of 
culture to its proper “‘ race mixture,” or to spot the particular 
“race mixture,” within a period so obscure, which engendered 
each “ fresh phase ”’ of which the date is known historically. 

In Italy, “ racial mixture ” was due to the Etruscans (p. 581), 
who before 1100 B.c. “ must have occupied parts of Italy ” and 
founded “‘ Ruma.” Naturally they intermarried with the earlier 
inhabitants whom they subjected, and about 700 to 600 B.c. the 
racial mixture was “culturally mature.” Its culture “ seems to 
have been about on the Babylonian level,” but its “ artistic 
sense was Egyptian in its freedom.” Its ‘‘ burial mounds accord 
with the solar tradition ” (discussed below), and a branch of the 
Sabines, the Latins, ‘were the first to practise cremation ” 
(pp. 581-2). These Latins captured Rome with the help of 
Greeks from Cumez, about 524 B.c., and “from 500 to 350 B.c. 
the Greeks counted Rome as one of their own cities ” (pp. 583-4). 
A simple chronological reckoning from these premises shows that 
we must look for the Roman Socrates in the elder Cato (pp. 
611-13). Scipio ASmilianus “ was a kind of Roman Pericles” 
(p. 599), a little behind time; Cesar corresponds to Alexander; 
Augustus “ resembled Louis XIV in many ways”; and “‘ Marcus 
Aurelius was akin to Frederick the Great ’’ (p. 602). Such his- 
torical analogies, which are frequent and often suggestive, make 
‘‘ world-civilisation’’’ easier to remember, as well as more amusing 


to study: and the “ method of agreement” is always simple 
to use. 
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Two further characteristics of Dr. Schneider’s treatment of 
historical questions should be kept in mind throughout,—they 
are related respectively to prehistoric and to historical periods,— 
namely, his hypothesis of a “ Neolithic solar culture,” and his 
estimate of ancient historians. Other writers have popularised 
the distinct notions—(1) that similarities between cultures and, 
especially, between early religions are an inheritance from a 
common early source, and that this archetypal religion or philo- 
sophy was suggested by contemplation of the sun; (2) that the 
prime source of higher cultures is to be sought in north-western 
Europe. Dr. Schneider combines these hypotheses, regarding 
the Egyptian sun-cult, with all its reputed ramifications, as 
secondary and derivative from the northern, apparently on the 
ground that it is only in high latitudes that the seasonal 
changes in the sun’s course, and their effects on mankind, are 
great enough to provoke speculation. Briefly, among “a gifted 
nature-people in the Ice Age” men “advanced from magic 
ceremonies in caves to the worship of a god,” the sun (p. 13). 
Proofs are meagre, and not very conclusive: “female figures, 
one actually with a horn in her hand” (p. 13); “a few animal 
pictures, that would be in harmony with such worship of the 
fertilising sun’; caves at high altitudes “conceivable as places 
where the sun was worshipped.” Later, “the web of fancy ”— 
not, of course, Dr. Schneider’s—suggested that “ perhaps the 
God died in winter and lay dead in the cave,” and so forth; and 
since “ the further north they lived, the more certain and obvious 
must it have seemed to them that the sun shrank and grew 
feeble and died every winter,” it seems certain and obvious, to 
Dr. Schneider, that it was ‘“‘ in the Neolithic lands north of the 
Balkans and Alps” that the “sacred legend” was matured 
between 4000 and 3000 B.c., and “ migrated southwards with the 
Sumerians and proto-Egyptians ” (p. 26). This is a theory which 
has been less popular with British than with continental writers, 
who, “the further north they lived, the more certain and 
obvious ” have they thought it that “every human relation was 
mirrored in this mythology ” (p. 26): earthworks, burial-mounds 
(“the predecessors of the Egyptian pyramids ”’), menhirs, and 
cup-marked stones, Easter eggs and hares, cremation and trepan- 
ning, circles and swastikas : for ‘‘ every symbol was sacred and 
there was no limit to the sacred symbols.” Nor, apparently, is 
there to-day. It was this “ civilisation of an unusually high 
level and exceptional vigour ” that ‘‘ must have existed between 
3000 B.c. and 4000 B.c. on the Baltic shores.” This, however, 
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was not quite the beginning: for “ dolmen civilisation grew out 
of shell-heap civilisation” and, as we shall see, may have had 
earlier heritage still. From Jutland it spread to Brittany and 
Britain, trepanning the living, cremating the dead, and playing 
ball games—as, indeed, we still do here (Dr. Schneider will no 
doubt have observed), with a large ball when the days are short, 
and a small one when they are long. Stonehenge was “ dedicated 
to the service of the solar worship of the bull”; at Avebury 
“from a bird’s-eye-view ” the stones “form an immense bull’s 
head ” (p. 31). Moreover, “all the languages derived from the 
New Stone Age bear traces of the solar sacred legend in their 
words formed from the roots man, men, min, mon, mun ; har, 
her, hir, hor, hur” (p. 30 note)—as in Menes, Minos, Maneh; 
Horus and Heracles; Mavors, Minerva, and Menhir apparently 
combine both series. And what about Hermann? Dr. Schneider's 
philology is of the same “ exceptional vigour ”’ as his prehistory: 
“Ishtar ’’ is equated with star (p. 191), and bar-bar (said to be 
Sumerian for “the sun”), with Greek barbaros, applied to 
descendants of the “Children of the Sun.” In time Europe 
north of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Balkans “‘ must have 
been” the seat of a uniform civilisation, inhabited by these 
“children of the sun,” who were all alike in their solar religion 
and methods of agriculture and cattle-breeding (p. 32). Even- 
tually they spread to Hither Asia and Egypt, to “‘ India, China, 
America, and the South Seas” (where Manitu, mana, and the 
“ solar civilisation of the Incas and Mayas ” are their monument), 
“ carrying the arts of agriculture and cattle-breeding to all parts 
of the world” (p. 33)—which will be news to Americanists, 
though Redskins play ball and have been confused thereby before 
now with “ British-Israel.”” Naturally the blonde ancestors of 
the ‘‘ Indo-Germans ” took a hand in the bull and ball game. 
But they were anticipated, Dr. Schneider thinks, both by “‘ Alpine 
people” and by tall long-headed “ pre-Indo-Europeans ” such 
as Sumerians, “ proto-Semites,” ‘ proto-Egyptians,”’ proto- 
Cretans, and the ‘‘ Band-potters in the Danube region ” whose 
culture was akin to that of Troy and “ possibly also to Crete” 
(p. 19). But it was rather an uneven “ uniformity ” that com- 
prised both Band-keramik and (for example) Rahmenstil. 

The best of this ‘“‘ Neolithic solar ” complex is that it explains 
everything; the worst of it, that it haunts every argument. 
Dr. Schneider finds ‘ burial mounds ” in Crete, and a menhir in 
Trajan’s Column (p. 674) as well as in Jachin and Boaz. Jona- 
than, Samson, and Moses are “ solar heroes ” (pp. 282-5); Jonah’s 
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whale is “‘ an ancient symbol of death and resurrection from the 
solar myth”; the alphabet is a Cretan “litany to the living and 
dying sun-god”’ (p. 214), and the same signary with the same 
symbolism reappears in the Christian passion-heraldry (p. 279). 
In Greece, Heracles is a her-hero and a sun-god “with the 
whole sacred legend of the Neolithic sun-god””: he introduced 
cremation, and enforced precept by example (p. 415). So is 
Apollo, of course, with Dionysus as his “ dark brother ” (p. 441). 
The same “sacred solar legend provided the principal subject- 
matter” with Athenian vase-painters (p. 552), “as with the 
Babylonian seals”; the Frangois vase specifically illustrates this, 
and Dr. Schneider adds that “‘no names are attached to the 
productions ” (p. 554),—though he mentions in the same para- 
graph four such vase-painters who signed their vases. Chinese 
analogy encourages him to believe that “about 500 B.o.” in 
Greece “landscape too was attempted, including” extensive 
pictures from the Odyssey (p. 877). In China, also, there are 
“memories of the solar religion’ (p. 870), and art works which 
the Chinese attribute to the Shang and Han periods, and Dr. 
Schneider to the v-iii centuries B.c.,1 “‘ developed from a style of 
decoration that was geometrical and in bands, and that points to 
the realm of solar civilisations,” which had such decoration 
from 2000 to 700 B.c., and transmitted it, complete with 
“circles, meanders, double spirals, flowers, eyes, and other solar 
symbols” (p. 870), along with “‘ gods of light and war,” a 
Trinity, hill-top sanctuaries, burial mounds, and apparently also 
the “temple hall . . . resting on wooden columns” (p. 871), 
another northern and solar invention which turns up in Persepolis, 
at Mycenz, in India, and in an amazing account of the Greek 
peristyle temple (pp. 557-8, 568, 577). 

Over so wide a range of subjects, even a professor of philosophy 
may have to depend on specialists, and Dr. Schneider has not been 
uniformly fortunate in those whose help he acknowledges (p. xiv), 
though, as he has provided neither references nor bibliography, it 
is not always easy to distinguish what is his own. Dr. Bethe, for 
example, has opinions about Homer, and early Greek culture in 
general, which are not for everyone, even in Germany; and if the 
statements about prehistoric Europe are from Dr. Hahne, they 

? Dr. Schneider thinks these vessels “‘ had the same significance for the first 
Chinese civilisation as the vases for the first Greek civilisation.” He does not 
realise that if the Shang bronzes are genuine, they are as remote in date from the 
later Chou period as the earliest “‘ geometrical” vase-paintings from those of 


fifth-century Athens; and that if they are Chou forgeries, they have no counter- 
part at all in Greek vase painting. 
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should be checked, in another edition, by someone acquainted with 

other views held even by some Germans. To judge from their 
published work, on the other hand, neither Eduard Meyer nor 
Studniczka can be held responsible for much that Dr. Schneider 
has written about Crete or Greece. It comes perhaps from Dr, 
Schneider’s own medical studies that Man’s feet are “ meta. 
morphosed hands ” (p. 3), and that Neanderthal Man originated 
“by racial mixture among ape-men, and subsequent isolation” 
(p. 5). 

Sometimes Dr. Schneider does not even agree with himself, 
On p. 7 the Cro-Magnon race is a “ pure-breed,”’ from Neanderthal 
crossed with Aurignacian; but on p. 8 it “had not become a 
fixed racial type.” Again, “‘ pottery was an entirely new art” 
in neolithic Europe (p. 7), but “there had been potters in the 
shell-heap civilisation two thousand years earlier” (p. 18). The 
stone axe “ turned into the chief’s sceptre,” the “‘ symbol of their 
strength and dignity’ (p. 20), but the mace-head ranks with 
* other new inventions.” 

There is more serious discrepancy about what is popularly 
called the “ diffusion ” of culture. On p. 19, “ once an invention 
was made anywhere, it was bound to become common property 
throughout the civilised world,” but “in certain places the new 
civilisation must have been remodelled and perfected, emerging 
new and complete, the creative achievement of new and rising 
people.” Instances of ‘ this ”—it is not quite clear which theory 
—are the ‘‘ megalithic conception of the universe, agriculture, and 
cattle-breeding.” Take writing, for example: on p. 38 it “ was 
invented in Egypt and Babylon more or less at the same time 
(about 2800 B.c.), and independently. Much later the Cretans 
and Hittites, the Chinese and the Maya peoples made the same 
advance, also independently ” (cf. p. 856); and China did not 
borrow writing from Babylonia (p. 845); but India did borrow 
writing from the Greeks (p. 724). 

Development then is possible: pit dwellings “‘ developed into 
huts in lake dwellings and into the ‘ megaron’ or chief's castle 
elsewhere’; though the “megaron” had a wide and weird 
diffusion. Was there, however, continuity, or a gap, between 
“ neolithic ” culture and what preceded it? ‘“‘ Neolithic civilisa- 
tion is the first of which considerable portions still survive in 
our own day ” (p. 15); its predecessors “in actual fact are dead 
to us”; and “human civilisation therefore changed altogether 
in the New Stone Age’’ (p. 21). But the Ofnet people had a “ sun- 
cult’; Aurignacians “ made the hammer-axe,” and “ invented 
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the bow ” and used lamps; on p. 13 the sun-cult itself is traced 
pack to “a gifted nature-people in the Ice Age,” and on p. 17 
“the cave-dwellers had spread over Europe . . . carrying their 
civilisation with them”; “new mixed races sprang up” and 
«“ adopted the old civilisation,” hammer-axe, bow, cereals, and all ; 
for “Man’s creative activity’ set to work on these, and thus emerged 
“the first world civilisation.” In fact, “‘ as was the case with so 
much of Neolithic progress, its essential characteristic dates from 
the Old Stone Age ’’ (p. 22), and “‘it was at this point that the seed 
was handed on to the peoples of the New Stone Age, who fostered 
its growth ” (p. 23; cf. p. 19). To “create,” in Dr. Schneider’s 
vocabulary, is, in fact, to make out of something. This is all 
amateurish and does not inspire confidence. 

But what shall be created is apparently easy to ascertain : 
it even becomes possible to expect, if not to predict, similarities. 
The Theorem of Pythagoras, for instance, “‘ appears to have been 
discovered independently everywhere at the stage of evolution 
which Pythagoras represents at its culmination”: an instance, 
in China, is given on p. 856. At later periods it is the same: 
“echoes of Buddhism ”’ in Epictetus (p. 622) “‘ were not borrowed, 
but spring from the same need.” So too “ we can tell from the 
portrayal of likenesses and landscapes in literature that Jewish 
art would have been at least equal to that of the Cretans,”’ if it 
had not been for religious scruples, about “‘images.” But if the 
likenesses and landscapes in the Homeric poems belong to the 
eighth century B.C., what was it that inhibited the contemporary 
vase-painters in Greece? The question is perhaps not quite fair 
to Dr. Schneider, for he says that “about 500 B.c.”’ in Greece 
“landscape too was attempted, including extensive pictures from 
the Odyssey” (p. 877); but he has not published them; and it is 
still a far cry from 500 B.c. to Homer, even in 750 8.c. In Persian 
art, though “little has been preserved ” of it ‘‘ in which the free 
individuality of the Persian could express itself,’ nevertheless 
“we should expect Persian achievement in art to reach the 
Cretan level, and something beyond”; and in China, after 
“the removal of an obstacle to free artistic activity, presented by 
the severe monotheistic religion of the classics ”»—so was it the 
Trinity that permitted Italian painting ?—‘“‘all the powers of 
perception of an evolutionary plane a little lower than the Greek 
were released ” (p. 872). But, again, what happened to Greek 
landscape, with all those gods and heroes? The problem recurs 
with complications in India; for ‘“‘ we do not know what the 
Indians invented themselves, and what they owed to Greek 
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influence . . . and merely adapted to their own evolutionary 
plane.” This imposes caution in “ making use of Indian music, 
which belongs to an evolutionary plane nearest to that of the 
Greeks, for the purpose of gaining a clear idea of the effects of the 
lost Greek music ”’ (pp. 755-6). 

Facts, however, are stubborn things, and it is Dr. Schneider’s 
particular skill, in making his philosophy teach by examples, that 
gives significance to his treatment of the written history current 
among ancient peoples. National tradition—folk-memory, as it 
is sometimes called—seems to him thoroughly untrustworthy, the 
characteristic product of a particular tendencious stage in the 
emergence of any new culture, when appeal is made by the 
prophets of a new morality or polity to the “ testimony of anti- 
quity,” and antiquity is interrogated and interpreted till its 
response is satisfactorily Deuteronomic. It would perhaps be 
unfair to acclaim Dr. Schneider as the prophet of a new world- 
order on the ground of his re-writings of ancient history; but his 
procedure has points of resemblance with the “ Deuteronomic.” 
Some great peoples, admittedly, wrote no history at all, and for 
this (in India, for example) Dr. Schneider has good reasons to 
give: they had epic, divine and heroic, ‘‘ nowise connected with 
world history,”’ but they attached no importance to the historical 
destiny of the individual or the State. In China “all that is 
earlier ” than about 800 B.o. is “a philosophy of history dressed 
up in the guise of annals and historical documents”: the Shu 
Ching is a “ pious forgery ” like Chronicles; Confucius “ began 
his book with the year 722 B.c.,”’ and even after that date he 
“ purified what he found in a spirit of humanity and rationalism.” 
As his commentator Ssu-ma Ch‘ien wrote, “‘ the duties of the 
king were made clear and the interest of humanity promoted ” ; 
and Ssu-ma Ch‘ien in his turn did the same. In Babylonia, too, 
“the aim of historical philosophy was to link the primeval 
mysteries,” the myths of the Creation and Flood, “ with actual 
history.” But “they did not make a uniform study of their 
national history and elucidate it according to their theory : there 
their power of systematic thought broke down. The Jews were the 
first to develop that power”; and Dr. Schneider is the latest 
exponent of Deuteronomic history-writing. 

Accordingly, we turn to his treatment of Jewish history. It 
is based on the highest of “ higher ” criticism: ‘‘ We must seek 
in the Torah and the narrative books for the remnants of pre- 
Exile narrative poetry, there they have been transformed into 
‘history.’ All that was not included is lost.” So though “ there 
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may have been an epic ” of Samson in the “ wretchedly distorted 
form” of Samuel I, the “‘sun-hero” is Jonathan. Saul “ is the 
first full-blooded character in the annals of poetry,” but he may 
have existed. Moses fares even worse: “the whole thing is a 
myth—and Amos” (pp. 282-5). For in Israel “the romantic 
tendency to see beauty and idealism in the natural piety and 
simplicity of the desert peoples was a product of the fanatical 
religion of the peasant devotees of Yahu at the end of the ninth 

























Trent 
as it century, if not of the actual prophecy of Amos : here we have an 
» the anticipation of Tacitus and his ideal of the morally pure Germans, 
the or Rousseau’s honest countryman ’’—or Dr. Schneider’s “ uniform 
the solar civilisation ’ of pre-prehistoric times? As “ all three were 
nti- equally unreal, equally the tendencious inventions of men dis- 
| its gusted with civilisation,” we await Dr. Schneider’s own account 
s be of ourselves with added interest, especially as on p. 125 he speaks 
rid- of “ England’s prime ”’ in the historic tense, and compares it with 
his that of Babylonia. 
ic.” So too in Greece, Homer in the eighth century projected into 
for the twelfth the ‘“‘ knightly ” society and morals of his own time. 
to And the process could be repeated: if Xenophanes and Pytha- 
ith goras “ had had it in their power, nothing would have been left of 
cal the Homeric epics but ‘ history of the earliest times,’ of founders 
is of civilisation and ‘ saviours’ ” (p. 831; cf. p. 493). 
ed Very effectively does the “ higher criticism ” clear the ground 
hu for the higher construction. At Athens, for example, there was 
an a Dorian invasion, an “aristocratic republic” like that of Sparta 
he (pp. 376, 399), and only a Hercules-cult on the Acropolis till 






Pisistratus introduced Athena (pp. 377, 413, 445). Similarly, 
Rome enjoyed “ Capitoline monotheism ” (p. 609). To present 
“the Persians as God’s people and Darius as the sword of God ” 












d, (p. 337) implies a fanatical propaganda of which Herodotus 
il suggests nothing; and to say that “‘ the Jews always looked upon 
1 the Persians as a necessary evil and made use of them as such ” 
r (p. 323) is to ignore the testimony of the ‘‘ Second Isaiah ” and 
a the writers of the Restoration. 

p 

It is indeed a pity that Dr. Schneider’s own examples should 






illustrate so vividly what, as practised in Israel, he describes 
(p. 307) as “ not a science of history, but a philosophy of history.” 
Take his Cretan chapter, for example ; it is superficial, inaccurate, 
and fanciful. There has to be a neolithic sun-god; the Cyclops 


is solar too; the double-spiral may be either a “sun-trap” or 
a “seawave ” into which the sun sank. Min-, Mun-, etc., re- 
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appears as Minos, and of course he had “ dark brothers ” (p. 212), 
The mnemonic 7'’e Deum which posterity mistook for an alphabet 
was “ devised to sum up the Cretan solar religion in its perfection,” 
and had lots of “numerical symbolism ” besides (pp. 213-15), 
For a “god worshipped without images” the Cretan deity is 
surprisingly easy to detect; but cherchez la femme! for he picked 
up a goddess (who certainly had images) whereby “ Cretan religion 
approaches the higher faith of the Persians,’ though its “ bi- 
theism ”’ was “‘ still too much fettered by the trammels of Nature.” 
These are matters of faith. What is more serious is that Dr. 
Schneider says that the well-known “ siege-vase ” was “a little 
earthenware vessel ”’ (pp. 208, 299); that “‘ chariot fighting came 
into Greece in the eighth century ” (p. 371); that “‘ two shields 
in one make up the shield of Pallas” (p. 213); that Zakro has 
a “‘mountain-cave’”’ (perhaps he means Psychro?); that the 
Isopata tomb has “ pointed arches and domed roof”; that in 
Crete “the burial mounds developed into little cathedrals”; 
and in general that the Cretans were a “‘ worldly and knightly ” 
lot (pp. 205-208). But, then, all societies seem to pass through 
a “knightly” phase, in this book. These blunders betray sheer 
unfamiliarity with the material. 

In Greek history there are other novelties. Hiero destroyed 
the Etruscan fleet at Cyrene (p. 380); the aristocratic party at 
Athens was “silenced by law” in 442 B.c.; “the Zeugites 
formed the Great Council of 400” (p. 401) ; “‘Kleisthenes created ten 
demes, each of three trittyes ’’; the Dorians, like the Achzans, 
“ originated in the realm of the ancient solar civilisations ” and 
‘“‘ marched down the Balkan Peninsula” (p. 413)—or “ across the 
Balkan mountains” (p. 414)—‘‘and then proceeded to Crete.” 
“ Lycurgus ” was an imitation of Solon, and there was a “ caste- 
system,” and of course “knights,” at Sparta (p. 695). Of the 
works of Hecatzus ‘“‘ four books of genealogies have survived ” 
(p. 492): perhaps Dr. Schneider will publish them. 

In India, “the hymns of the Rig-veda portray for the most 
part the social conditions of the seventh century B.c., but 
present them in the form of a conventionalised picture of the 
immigration period,” like the Homeric picture of the heroic age. 
So “when we hear of ‘halls’ for popular assemblies . . . the 
houses of the nobility are meant” (p. 690), presumably the 
ubiquitous “‘megaron.” For “a process of social ascent must 
have been going on in India, like that of the knights in Germany 
about 1150, or the court nobility and citizens about 1700,” 
which were really rather different affairs. ‘‘ Knights” emerged 
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first, then priests, “‘as in Greece.” Later “a citizen class arose, 
as was everywhere the case ”’ (p. 693). But “ all that is blotted 
out in the records that have come down to us” (p. 691); it is 
revealed by analogy and world-history. Buddhism “ must have 
been already a perceptible force ” in Megasthenes’ time, but he 
“ obtained his information from Brahmans, as he is silent on the 
subject.” Truly silence is golden. 

What makes it, however, worth while to review Dr. Schneider’s 
book ! in some detail, and to note its chief defects, is that, with 
those strange methods of criticism and reconstruction applied all 
round, his presentations of the various cultures fit together into 
an outline of ‘‘ world civilisation,” which in turn helps to make 
other aspects of history coherent. And if it be the supreme test 
of a theory, that it “‘ works,”’ the apparent convergence of argu- 
ments from so many distinct fields of research is noteworthy. 

But this may be due to one of two causes ; and Dr. Schneider’s 
readers must choose between these for themselves. Perhaps the 
writing of history at all is—as Dr. Schneider asserts—a symptom 
that a people has reached that stage in its career of culture when 
it takes an interest in reviewing and interpreting its own past, and 
does this in the light of its own morals and politics; in which 
event the critical historian of to-day is making a real discovery 
when he detects these “‘ pious forgeries” by their discrepancies 
and admissions, and is adding what are popularly called “ new 
chapters” to history when he applies his “ scientific imagina- 
tion” to the fragments of antiquity that his predecessors con- 
served unawares. That is one alternative. It has been the 
ground of ingenious scepticism, and instructive attempts to 
recognise a ‘“‘ pattern”’ in human affairs; only the convergence 
of arguments must rest on real similarities among ascertained 
facts, and consistent handling of them. And these are what 
Dr. Schneider often fails to give us. 

But, on the other hand, perhaps the critical historian of to-day 
is himself ‘‘ in the picture,” as well as the painter of it; is himself 

1 To translate such a book is not easy. Much of the English version “ reads 
like a translation,” though the Jewish section and some others are fluent and 
vigorous. There are some odd phrases: of certain flint implements “ the faces 
sloped evenly to a broad blade and a point on the cutting side” (p. 5); other 
tools are of “a hard compound rock” (p. 19). What are “ twirling sticks ” 
(p. 21), the “‘ mantels and stringboards’” of palace walls (p. 358), the ‘‘ hoad- 
pieces ” of columns, and the “ terraced base” of a building (p. 774)? How is 
“a king with a plough engaged in colonisation” (p. 58)? The German Meile is 
translated “‘ mile’ (p. 172); “‘ finish ” stands for “‘ finial” (p. 773), ‘‘ Messina ” 
for “‘ Messene” (p. 563), “‘ dynasty” for “ century” (p. 323). And there are 
too many mis-spellings and misprints. 
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making “ philosophy teach by examples”; is himself “a great 
theorist born, like Parmenides and Lao-Tzu, some fifty or sixty 
years earlier” than the “ critical thinker” who is to be “the 
Socrates or Confucius” of the modern West; and is himself 
“ purifying what he found in a spirit of humanity and rational- 
ism,” and leaving to posterity what will be revealed by its 
theories, no less than by its errors, as a “ pious forgery.” It will 
be interesting, when Dr. Schneider goes on to rewrite the history 
of modern Germany, to see what racial-mixture “ must have 
taken place” about six hundred years ago, to account for his 
own views in philosophy—and in history. Meanwhile, judged 
by his own criteria, his place is among the prophets and preachers, 
rather than among critical historians. 
Joun L. Myrgs. 





SIR THOMAS MORE’S “ RICHARD III” 


The English Works of Sir Thomas More. Volume 1. Repro- 
duced in facsimile from William Rastell’s edition of 1557, 
and edited, with a modern version of the same, by W. E. 
CAMPBELL. With Introductions and Philological Notes by 
A. W. Rzgp ... and an Essay on “The Authorship of 
Richard III”’ by R. W. Cuampsrs, . . . together with an 
Essay and Collations by W. A. G. DoyLz-Davipson. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1931. £2 2s. 


Tus “ first ”’ volume of Mr. Campbell’s reprint follows upon 
an earlier volume which we reviewed in 1929.1 That also was 
described, in the publishers’ advertisement, as “ the first,” but 
bore no number on the title-page or binding. Clearly it was an 
experimental volume, and we trust that the appearance of 
another is a sign that this fine and notable experiment is succeed- 
ing and that the plan, which is now announced, of seven volumes 
will in due course achieve completion. In that plan the present 
volume takes its proper place as the first, containing as it does 
the earliest works of More; the previous volume, A Dialogue 
concerning Heresies, becomes volume 11, and the remaining works 
will follow as far as possible in chronological order. The title, as 
given above, has been somewhat abbreviated, but it is impossible 
to indicate the pagination in the usual abbreviated formula. 
After xvi pp. of “ preliminary matter ’’ there come 53 pages of 
Professor Reed’s Introduction and Professor Chambers’ essay 
on the “ Richard III.” Then, not counting the verso of p. 53 or 
the four blank pages prefixed to the facsimile, we have 34 unnum- 
bered pages including Rastell’s dedication to Queen Mary, the 
Table, and most of More’s poetical works. Pagination then is 
regular until with page 43 we begin this singular sequence, 
pp. 43, 45, 48, 49, 47, 48, 49, 50. Normality then rules till p. 88, 
after which columns are numbered instead of pages. The fac- 
simile ends on col. 101 and the modern commentary and text 
recommence on a page that is numbered 189—a figure reached 
by omitting the blank pages but counting the unnumbered pages 
of the facsimile and reckoning columns as pages. The enumera- 
tion is, however, continuous, and that is an improvement on the 
various paginations adopted in the earlier volume, though the 
fact that in the facsimile there are no pages numbered 44 and 46 

1 History, xiv. 72-4 (April 1929). 
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but two pages numbered 48 and two numbered 49 has naturally 

baffled the indexer. That index is admirably full: we would 
only note that Burdett’s name was Thomas, not Roger; that 
the reference to p. 212 under the second Duke of Norfolk is to 
the county and not to the duke; and that “ Sir” R. Lane Poole 
is a mistake. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is the product of immense 
labour and some fine scholarship; and this edition of More’s 
English works, when completed, will be indispensable to every 
respectable library of English history or literature. The variety 
and the complexity of the problems with which its contributors 
deal transcend the normal limits of historical criticism. Never- 
theless, the principal item in this volume is More’s ‘“‘ Richard III” 
(or “ Edward V,” as it is called in the Louvain edition), the others 
being his “‘ Early Poems,” his translation of the life and works of 
Pico of Mirandola, and his moral treatise entitled ‘‘ The Four Last 
Things.”’ But even the “ Richard III ”’ is treated as literature 
illustrating the history of English prose and not as history or as 
material for it. The nine-pins, which Mr. Chambers bowls over 
with such gusto and success, are themselves literary rather than 
scientific historians; and More’s, in preference to Morton’s, 
authorship has been accepted by nearly every historian of repute 
from Edward Hall to Lingard, Hallam, Stubbs, Gairdner, Sir 
James Ramsay, Busch, Sir Charles Oman, Dr. Tait and Miss 
Scofield. Hallam, indeed, had anticipated the conclusions of 
this volume by opining that More’s ‘“‘ Edward V ”’ was the first 
example (in prose) “‘ of good English language.’ Mr. Chambers 
is concerned with “ the authorship ” not the authority of More’s 
** Richard III,’”’ and he adopts Sir John Harington’s description 
of it as “‘ the best written part of all our chronicles.” 

That, no doubt, makes it literature, but is it “‘ history ” in 
any other sense than Shakespeare’s “ History of King Henry 
the [Vth ” or his ‘‘ Famous History of the Life of Henry the 
Eight’? Mr. Chambers has written excellently elsewhere * about 
“the Chelsea academy of dramatic art”’; Stubbs refers to the 
speeches More ‘“‘ composed for this eventful drama of history,” * 
and Sir James Ramsay bluntly declares that More’s “ narrative 
is really a mere historical romance.” * The element of fiction in 
More’s “ Richard III ”’ is naively admitted on p. 51, where we are 

1 Literature of Europe (edn. 1860), 1. 454. 

* Harpafield’s Life of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers (Early 
Eng. Text Soc., 1932), pp. clvii—clxvii. 


® Const. Hist, (edn. 1884), m1. 230, note 2. 
* Lancaster and York (1892), u. 486, note. 
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told that ‘More has remembered” a passage from Terence’s 
Andria “to put into the mouth of just the sort of person who 
would quote Terence,” and consequently leaves out another— 
which he had given in his English version—because “ it is no 
longer necessary.” Mr. Chambers, on the other hand, contends 
(p. 33) that More’s report of Morton’s “ secret conversation with 
Buckingham ” “ most clearly must derive from Morton.” But a 
third of More’s ‘‘ Richard III ’’ consists of conversations or speeches 
at which Morton was not present, and we have no source for their 
derivation other than More’s imagination. On 24 June 1483, 
for instance, Buckingham is made to deliver a speech of about 
2000 words in the Guildhall when Morton was safely in the 
Tower. And, if More ‘“ must have derived” the conversation 
with Buckingham from Morton, from whom did Edward Hall 
(an infant when Morton died) derive his continuation of that 
conversation after More’s abrupt termination of his recital ? ? 
Not that Morton’s ipsissima verba would have proved the 
truth of what he said. ‘We know from Utopia,” says Mr. 
Chambers, “that, in Cardinal Morton, More saw nothing but 
sweet virtue : it is a natural corollary that Richard III is as black 
as pitch.” But in “ Richard III’ More tells us that Morton 
“ abused ’’ Buckingham’s “ pride to his own deliverance and the 
Duke’s destruction’; and he abruptly ends his narrative with 
Morton’s unscrupulous instigation of Buckingham to assert his 
own claims against Richard III in order to pave the way for 
Henry Tudor. Was More’s abrupt termination due to the sudden 
reflection that such counsel was not wholly consistent with 
“nothing but sweet virtue”? Probably there were other reasons 
for More’s sudden silence; but we wish that in this monumental 
edition of More’s English works room could have been found for 
an examination of the problem how far this literary masterpiece 
is historical truth. By all means let us take to heart Mr. 
Chambers’ exhortation to imitate the Macedonians and call a 
horse a horse (pp. 40-1); but, if we may parody an Ausop’s fable 
which More was fond of quoting, what if it be not a horse? 
Richard III was by no means “ black as pitch ” to the prelate 
elected to succeed Morton in the seat of St. Augustine. ‘“ He 
contents the people wher he goys best that ever did prince,” wrote 
Langton, bishop of St. David’s in August 1483 and bishop of 
Winchester under Henry VII, “God hathe sent hym to us for 


* In Mr. Campbell's modernised text they ocoupy 19} out of 57 pages. In 
his introduction to the “ Harpsfield ’’ (p. clvi) Mr. Chambers himself refers to “‘ the 
speech which he [More] puts into the mouth of Edward IV on his death-bed.” 

* Hall gives five times as much as More does of thia alleged conversation. 
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the wele of us all.””»4 Dialogue was More’s forte, and dramatic 
dialogue is mostly fiction : More was almost “‘ the only begetter ” 
of Shakespeare’s “‘ Richard III,’ and his history is literary art, 
and not historical science; he wrote it without ascertaining the 
dates of the dramatic events he described, and produced a 
television of a villain of the stage. 

Apart from the speeches there is a good deal that is not fact 
in the “ Richard III.”’ Its first statement is the extraordinary 
assertion that Edward IV “lived fifty and three years, seven 
months, and six days’’ when in point of fact he lived only forty 
years, eleven months, and twelve days. Then there is the legend 
of Warwick the Kingmaker’s embassy to Spain, and the story 
that Elizabeth Lucy was the lady whose alleged marriage with 
Edward IV made the princes in the Tower illegitimate. This 
was a particular absurdity; for, if Elizabeth Lucy was really 
married to Edward IV, her son by him—Arthur Plantagenet, 
afterwards Viscount Lisle—was rightful king on Edward's 
death, and Richard III would have bastardised Edward V 
and the Duke of York only to establish the right of their half- 
brother to the throne. Richard III’s real pretence was much 
more plausible; according to him the lady was Eleanor Butler 
(née Talbot),2 who had no such disqualifications for the part: 
she had long been dead and so could not deny the story; 
and—what was more important—she left no children to claim 
the throne as Edward IV’s legitimate heirs. 

Legend, however, spreads from More’s text into that of his 
commentators. One example is the persistent attribution of 
Hall’s work to Grafton (pp. 28, 32, 41, 43-5, 222) in spite of 
Grafton’s own emphatic assertion in his advertisement to the 
1548 edition (repeated in that of 1550) that, Hall the author 
being dead, “I thought yt my duety to suffer hys worke to be 
hys awne, and therefore haue altered nothyng therein”;* in 


1 This letter was written to the prior of Christ Church, Canterbury,—not 
to William Sellyng, as implied in Christ Church Letters (Camden Soc., 1877), 
p. 46: Sellyng had resigned before 6 July 1482 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1476-85, p. 318). 
Langton was elected archbishop of Canterbury on 22 Jan. 1501, but died of 
the plague on the 27th, before translation. 

® Rotuli Parliamentorum, vi. 24la; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 133; 
G.E.C.’s Complete Peerage, lst edn., vir. 297, note c, 

® See Bull. Inst. Historical Research, tx. 171-7; x. 17. Sir Henry Ellis is 
responsible for the statement that ‘‘ Grafton tells us himself that he wrote the 
greatest part of Hall’s Chronicle” (Hardyng, Chronicle, ed. Ellis, 1812, p. xvi), 
and this apparently comes from Harleian MS, 367, fo. 11, which even Kingsford 
has misread (Stow, Survey, 1. p. lxxxviii); this document is not by Grafton but 
by a friend who complains that Stow waited until Grafton was dead before 
launching his final attack, and it relates apparently to the rival abridgements of 
Hall by Grafton and Stow. 
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also of the testimony of John Foxe, who declares that 
Hall’s MS. ‘“‘ rased and crossed with his own pen, remaineth in 
my hands to be shown and seen, as need shall require.” 1 Fancy 
also colours Mr. Reed’s remark (p. 21) that “ it would not have 
peen safe in his own lifetime ’’ for More ‘ to have referred [ ? in 
print} as he does [in MS.] to the sentence passed on Edward 
Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham.” The duke’s own son 
wrote to Henry VIII in 1530 about Wolsey’s “ wrongful and 
untrue dealing *’;* but there is nothing in More’s reference to 
what Mr. Reed calls “ the horrible travesty of the trial.” 
It is true that the legal reforms, for which England had still to 
wait two centuries, were not anticipated for Buckingham’s 
benefit; More himself made no attempt, when chancellor, to 
reform the methods of trial for treason. But Buckingham was 
tried by his peers, indicted before special commissioners in five 
different counties by seventy-five grandjurors, heard in his own 
defence and confronted with the witnesses against him.* More’s 
father was among the special commissioners; More himself 
accepted a portion of Buckingham’s attainted lands, and was 
appointed under-treasurer and knighted a month or two after 
Buckingham’s execution. Naturally More was not censuring 
Buckingham’s trial: he cites his ruin in proof of the evils of 
pride and envy, just as he tells us that Morton’s wisdom “‘ abused 
the pride” of Buckingham’s father ; and the parallelism is another 
indication that the author of the ‘‘ Four Last Things ”’ was the 
author of ‘“‘ Richard III.” 

Equally unsubstantial is the assumption that it was dangerous 
to mention More’s name in connection with ‘ Richard III ’’ under 
Henry VIII, but became safe to do so under Edward VI. Many 
books were proscribed in the reign of Henry VIII, and More had 
a good deal to do with their proscription; but none of More’s 
was among them. Why, indeed, should that flaming piece of 
Tudor propaganda, in which Richard III was “as black as 
pitch,” have been proscribed by any Tudor? and in the earliest 
documentary evidence (p. 41) for More’s authorship (1538) Sir 

1 Acts and Mon. (ed. Townsend), 11. 177; Mr. Doyle Davidson on pp. 43-4 
calmly assumes that all the corrections Hall made in Grafton’s editions of 
Hardyng (1543) were made by Grafton himself in the MS. Hall bequeathed him 
for printing. 

? H. Ellis, Orig. Letters, 1. ii. 222. 

* Deputy-Keeper’s Third Report, App. ii. p. 230; Hall, Chron. (edn. 1809), 
pp. 623-4; Wriothesley, Chronicle (Camden Soc., 1875), 1. 13; Flenley, Six 
Town Chronicles (1911), pp. 183, 193. Buckingham was beheaded, not hanged 
as More says, in exaggeration of the ignominy. 


* Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 1. 1527, 2239. 
No. 68.—voL. Xvi. 
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Geoffrey Pole explains that there was no jeopardy in 

More’s works. The fact that ‘‘ Richard III ”’ remained unprinted 
for ten years after More’s fall from favour is less significant than 
the fact that it remained unprinted for twenty during his rise ¢ 
the highest office in the State. The first literary acknowledge. 
ment of More’s authorship was made by Hall under Henry Vij 
and not by Grafton under Edward VI, and he made it not from 
any motive of fear or favour, but because he was more scrupul- 
ous than his predecessors in particularising his sources. So, too, 
if there was any “breaking up” of More’s school (p. 27), it was 
“under the rigours of Edward’s reign,’”’ as Mr. Reed calls them 
(p. 8), when “the Rastells and Clements took flight,” and, we 
might add, More’s greatest friend Bonvisi. But the “ breaking- 
up” is itself somewhat of a legend if it implies governmental 
action. Margaret Roper died in 1544, More’s only son in 1547, 
and Dauntsy (More’s son-in-law) on 28 May 1548; but William 
Roper, “the eldest member of the school” (p. 30), was an 
active agent of the “rigorous” régime, sitting in parliament, 
collecting parliamentary taxes, and executing proclamations, 
throughout the reign of Edward VI.1_ He remained protonotary 
of the king’s bench for 54 years, only surrendering the office to 
his son in 1577; he may well have been elected M.P. in 1536, 
1539, and 1542, the returns for which are wholly lost or defective. 
He was certainly returned for Rochester in 1545, and for the 
1547-52 parliament,’ yielding that seat to his younger brother 
Christopher and finding one for himself at Winchilsea in Feb. 
1553.3 The veil, carefully drawn during the Marian reaction 
over these connivances in the religious revolution, still obscures 
our vision of the truth. 

Much of the labour spent on this volume has been devoted to 
the collation of the various versions of “‘ Richard III,” a good deal 
of it based on the curious assumption that diversities of spelling 
in printed texts then necessarily implied different MSS. instead 
of merely different compositors. We should have preferred the 
texts themselves, omitting the two Grafton versions of 1543 and 
the Hall of 1548 but adding the Arundel MS. 43 and the Latin 


1 Cal, Patent Rolls, Edw. VI, passim. 

* Cecil's copy of the Crown Office list at Hatfield, transcribed by W. S. Dann 
(M.A. thesis, Univ. of London, 1910). 

* W. D. Cooper, Winchilsea (1850), p. 245. Roper also represented Rochester 
in the parliaments of 1554, and Canterbury in those of 1555 and 1557/8; in 
1555 his colleague was William Rastell. 

* Even Kingsford (Stow’s Survey, 11. 299) includes Roper among the fugitives 
of 1549, while the Dict, Nat. Biog. is silent on this period of his career, apart 
from the statement that he ‘“‘ was an ardent catholic to the last.’’ 
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Louvain edition of 1565. The English version in More’s “ own 
hand,” from which Rastell says he was printing, has disappeared. 
The Latin version in Arundel MS. 43 is not in More’s hand, and 
no one knows the MS. source of the Louvain edition. Mr. Reed 
thinks that edition was Rastell’s work (pp. 12, 190-1), but Mr. 
Doyle-Davidson suspects a band of Louvain editors (p. 53). If 
Rastell’s work, why does the Louvain edition in 1565 repeatedly 
assert that Edward IV left four daughters, when Rastell in 
1557 has enumerated five? And why, when Rastell gives 
“the archbishop of York” instead of Hall’s “ archbishop of 
Canterbury,’’ does Louvain prefer Hall by saying cardinalis, which 
Canterbury was, but York was not (p. 294)? Again, if Rastell’s, 
why has Rastell added only four translated Latin passages to 
his English version when there were many more that might have 
been added from both the Latin versions? A case in point is the 
autobiographical passage which Mr. Chambers (p. 35) considers 
the most conclusive against Morton’s authorship. Assuredly that 
was not one of the details in the Latin but omitted from the 
English as being desirable for foreign readers but superfluous for 
Englishmen (p. 48). And why should the quotation from 
Terence, to which we have already referred, come in the Arundel 
MS. but not in the Louvain edition? The fact that the identical 
quotation occurs in Harpsfield’s Dialogi Sex? might suggest a 
Harpsfield connection with Arundel 43 ; but these and innumerable 
other problems must await that “‘ separate critical edition in which 
both English and Latin texts are given,” of which a prospect is 
held out on p. 225. Ideally it should have preceded this volume ; 
but we hope it will follow the ideal of editing presented to an 
appreciative public in the recent edition of Harpsfield’s Life of 
More. 
A. F. Potzarp. 

It is perhaps a point in favour of Mr. Reed that Rastell has no passage, 
translated from the Latin and added to his English version, after the passage 
with which the Louvain edition ends. The facts that the Arundel MS. ends 
before, and the Louvain edition with, the coronation of Richard III explain 
why the work is often called after Edward V. It would also suggest that More 
himself never completed a Latin version, but wrote the English first, not quite 
keeping pace in his Latin version. Mr. Chambers agrees with Mr. Reed (Harps- 
field, p. 337), though his remark that “ both the English and the Latin are 
elaborate works of art” is hardly consistent with Mr. Reed’s view that the 


Latin at least was written “‘ for More’s pastime without care.” 
® Ed. 1566, p. 834; ed. 1573, p. 612. 





THE SYSTEM OF SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POSITION OF HIs. 
TORY IN THE HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


Ir is generally agreed that the Board of Education never took 
a wiser step than when they interested themselves in the external 
examinations taken in Secondary Schools. In former days 
schools had unquestionably an excess of examinations. There 
were Oxford Locals, Cambridge Locals, and London Matriculation ; 
and in the Locals there were Preliminary, Junior and Senior stages. 
Then, again, the London Matriculation was usually taken a year 
after Senior Locals, so that the unfortunate pupil, on his way 
up the school, might have to take an external examination every 
year for four successive years. Under such conditions, at no 
stage in the school course would an external examination be 
absent from the minds of either staff or pupils. 

The changed conditions to-day are due directly to the action 
taken by the Board of Education in 1912. Following upon the 
issue, in December 1911, of the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Examinations, the Board conferred with all the English 
universities, or the examining bodies representing them, on the 
subject of examinations suitable for Secondary Schools. The 
result of that action by the Board is the examination system that 
we have to-day. 

There are now eight approved examining bodies: the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board (often called ‘“ the 
Joint Board”); the Oxford Locals Delegacy; the Cambridge 
Locals Syndicate; the Northern Universities Joint Board; 
London University; Durham University; Bristol University; 
and the Central Welsh Board. All these bodies except the 
Central Welsh Board are directly connected with universities; 
and they have full control over their regulations and the con- 
ditions on which they award their certificates. The Board of 
Education, however, act as a co-ordinating authority, so as to 
secure, as far as possible, that the standards adopted by the 
examining bodies are approximately equal; and it is in the per- 
formance of their duty as co-ordinating authority that the Board 
investigate the examinations from time to time. 
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For grant-aided schools it is a condition that no external 
examination is to be taken below what used to be called the Senior 
Certificate stage, the examination now being variously known 
as the ‘‘ General School,” or “ First,’’ or ‘‘ School Certificate,” 
examination. This wise decision of the Board has done more 
than anything else to remove the incubus of examinations from 
the schools: for a pupil does not now enter for an external 
examination until Form V is reached. When pupils reach that 
form they prepare for the School Certificate examination, which 
is specially designed as a general test of the work done at that 
stage. Great elasticity is allowed in the choice of subjects ; and 
if the examination performs its proper purpose the pass standard 
is such that every pupil who deserves to be in the Fifth Form, 
if he has been well taught and has worked diligently in the 
course of the year, will have no difficulty in obtaining a certificate. 
The nature and value of the certificate depends, of course, upon 
the subjects taken and the “ Credits” gained, for each subject 
passed with credit is mentioned on the certificate. 

The School Certificate examinations and the influence they 
exert on the education given in the schools are at present of wide- 
spread interest. The matter was discussed, with special reference 
to the teaching of history, in a very interesting article in History 
for April 1928 by Mr. Marten, now Vice-Provost of Eton and the 
immediate Past-President of the Historical Association. Quite 
recently a very important Board of Education Blue Book has 
appeared entitled J'he School Certificate Examination (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). This contains the report of the 
investigators appointed by the Secondary School Examinations 
Council to inquire into the eight approved School Certificate 
examinations during the summer of 1931: a report which should 
be read by all interested in the subject, for it is not only a fund of 
valuable information with regard to the history and the conduct 
of the examinations, but also contains a large number of suggestions 
for modifying them. 

Every university has its own conditions for matriculation ; 
and from the point of view of the schools it is an immense gain 
that the universities no longer require school pupils to take a 
separate matriculation examination, but accept, under specified 
conditions as to subjects and credits, the School Certificate 
examination in lieu of matriculation. The result is that in place 
of a succession of four examinations—Preliminary Locals, Junior 
Locals, Senior Locals and (e.g.) London Matriculation—schools now 
have only one examination to think about, the School Certificate 
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examination, and that clears matriculation at any university 
Only the minority of secondary schcol pupils, however, proceed 
to the universities. The large majority pass direct from the Fifth 
Form into business, various branches of industry, the professions, 
and other callings. The special qualification for matriculation, 
strictly speaking, concerns only those who proceed to the 
universities: for the rest it would be greatly to the advantage 
of everybody concerned if business men, professional men, and 
employers generally would concern themselves simply with an 
applicant’s School Certificate, and not with the special qualification 
for matriculation. 

Had this been all, the gain in the clearing away of the multi- 
plicity of examinations would have been immense; but a great 
deal more has been accomplished. In former days the London 
Matriculation was the ultimate objective in many schools : to-day 
there is not a secondary school in the land that does not look two 
years beyond that stage. This is the direct result of the 
recognition of ‘‘ Advanced Courses ”’ by the Board of Education in 
1917, and the establishment of ‘“‘ Higher Certificate ’’ examina- 
tions by the approved examining bodies. One result has been to 
develop in Grammar Schools, High Schools, Welsh Intermediate 
Schools, and the large number of County Secondary Schools that 
have come into existence since 1902, Sixth Form work that, in 
extent, aim, and standard, will compare with the Sixth Form 
work in the great Public Schools of the country. Nothing is 
more important to a school than a strong Sixth Form with a high 
standard of work, for it affects the aim and standard of achieve- 
ment throughout the school. For this reason nothing has been of 
greater value to the schools than the Higher Certificate examina- 
tions, with all that they imply. Anew meaning has been given to 
the term secondary school, and the status of every secondary 
school has in consequence been raised. 

The Higher Certificate examinations were brought into 
existence on the direct recommendation of the Board of Educa- 
tion in their conferences with the universities and other examining 
bodies in 1912, and the progress since they were established has 
been remarkable. In 1920 the candidates numbered 3183. By 
1923 that number was nearly doubled, 6057; and in 1926 it had 
risen to 7778. Three years later, in 1929, the number was 9089; 
and in the last examinations it was 12,350. From 3183 in 1920 


1 Hg. it is possible to obtain exemption from Responsions at Oxford by 
passing the General School examination of the University of London with credit 
in certain specified subjects, 
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to 12,350 in 1932—a remarkable advance. Readers of this 
journal are particularly concerned with the place of history in 
those examinations. The candidates who have offered that as 
one of their subjects show an equally striking rise in numbers. 
In 1920 they numbered 472. By 1926 they had increased to 
2673, and in 1929 to 2981. This year there were 4015: i.e., nearly 
one-third of all the candidates in the Higher Certificate examina- 
tions offered history as one of their subjects. There could be no 
clearer evidence of the interest now taken in history in the 
secondary schools of the country. 

Just as the School Certificate examinations enable pupils who 
intend to proceed to a university to clear the necessary matricu- 
lation if among the subjects in which credit is gained are those 
specified by the university in question, so do the Higher Certificate 
examinations serve the equally valuable purpose of clearing the 
Intermediate examinations of the universities. The conditions on 
which exemption is granted vary in different universities; but 
every university now recognises a Higher Certificate examination 
as a definite step beyond matriculation towards a degree. The 
Higher Certificate serves a still wider purpose, for it is adopted 
by many Local Education Authorities for determining awards 
of County Senior Scholarships tenable at universities and other 
places of higher education. It is also the test adopted for the 
award of State Scholarships. 

It is not possible for a pupil to go through the two years’ work 
which is normally required in special preparation for a Higher 
Certificate examination without learning something of what real 
scholarship means; and unquestionably work of this type done 
in school is an invaluable preparation for work to be done sub- 
sequently at a university. It is, however, important to bear in 
mind that the examination has a wider purpose than merely 
to cater for the universities. 

There is great variety in the subjects that are allowed, and the 
groups in which they are arranged. Examining bodies differ from 
one another considerably in their views of what should be 
required of candidates for the Higher Certificate. The current 
regulations have recently been carefully examined by the Examina- 
tions Committee of the Council of the Historical Association, and 
the following particulars give for each examining body the 
number of subjects that have to be offered by candidates, and 
what is demanded in history from those who offer that as one of 
their principal subjects. It should be noted that history is 
included as a principal subject in Group II (the Modern Studies 
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group), and as a subsidiary subject in those examinations in 
which subsidiary subjects are recognised—that is, in all except the 
Central Welsh Board. 


(a) The University of London and the Central Welsh Board demand 
three principal subjects, except that in Group III (Mathematics) London 
demands only two principal subjects and one subsidiary subject. In the 
London examination candidates “will usually be expected to attain the 
Pass standard in each of the three subjects offered in the Group,” but 
the Central Welsh Board condition is that “‘ the candidate must satisfy the 
examiners in each of two subjects, and in addition reach a certain standard 
in the third subject and in the examination as a whole.” 

(6) The Northern Joint Board, the Oxford Delegacy, and the Universities 
of Durham and Bristol require either three oe al or two rey a and 
two subsidiary subjects, except that in Group III (Mathematics) the Northern 
Joint Board require three principal subjects and one subsidiary subject. 
Bristol further requires candidates who offer three princi subjects to give 
evidence that they have attended a course in a subsidi subject; but 
they are not required to be examined in it. 

(c) The Cambridge Syndicate is unique in demanding from all candidates 
@ pass in an English Essay, which does not count as a subject. In addition 
to the English Essay, candidates are required to offer in Group I (Classics) 
three eration! subjects, and in the other groups two principal subjects 
together with either a third principal or a subsidiary subject. 

(d) The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board demand in 
Group I (Classics) three principal subjects and one subsidiary subject, but in 
the other groups only two principal subjects and one subsidiary subject; 
and candidates are allowed to offer other subsidiary subjects as far as the 
time-table permits. 


From these particulars it will be seen that the general demand 
is for three principal subjects, or, alternatively, two principal 
subjects with two subsidiary subjects. ‘The Cambridge Syndicate 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board are 
the only bodies that recognise two principal subjects and one 
subsidiary subject as sufficient qualification for a certificate. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board leave 
this unconditional, but the Cambridge Syndicate makes it con- 
ditional on a pass in the compulsory English Essay. 

With regard to the scope of the history prescribed for these 
examinations the general requirement includes (1) English 
History, (2) European History, (3) a special subject. The 
Northern Joint Board and the Central Welsh Board, however, 
differ from all the other examining bodies in not requiring a 
special subject. The general practice is to prescribe alternative 
periods in English History and European History; and it is 
generally expected that the English period and the European period 
shall correspond, and that the special subject shall be connected 
with the period studied. The alternative periods are approxi- 
mately 1066-1485; 1485-1714; 1603-1832; 1783-1914. Books 
bearing on the special subjects are specified by the Cambridge 
Syndicate, the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board, and the University of Bristol. A unique feature of 
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particular interest is to be noted in the Oxford Locals examination 
in history—what is called Paper IV, an essay paper, based on a 
special syllabus of prescribed books. This paper is compulsory 
for candidates aiming at distinction, and optional for others. 

With regard to the extent of the examination in history there 
is a great lack of uniformity. The Northern Joint Board and the 
Central Welsh Board set only two papers of three hours each. 
The Cambridge Locals Syndicate and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board set three papers of two and a half 
hours each; and the others set three papers of three hours each. 
The Oxford Paper IV is for an additional three hours. The 
result is that the examination in history for the Northern Joint 
Board and Central Welsh Board lasts six hours; for the Cambridge 
Locals and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board, seven and a half hours; for the universities of London, 
Durham and Bristol, and for Oxford Locals Pass candidates, nine 
hours; for Oxford Locals candidates for distinction, twelve hours. 

The position of Economics in these examinations should be 
noted. It is included as a principal subject on the same level as 
History by London, the Northern Joint Board, Bristol and the 
Central Welsh Board. In the London Higher Certificate examina- 
tion and that of the Northern Joint Board, two papers of three 
hours each are set; in those of Bristol and the Central Welsh 
Board, three papers of three hours each. In each of the last two 
eases, one of the papers is on Economic History, or, alternatively 
for Bristol, on Economic Geography. Economics is also included 
as a subsidiary subject by the Northern Joint Board and by 
Bristol. The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board allow Economic History as a subsidiary subject. 

The particulars set out above suggest many questions on which 
the opinions and experience of teachers both in schools and 
universities would be valuable. For example :— 


1. Is it sound, at this stage, to have the subject based upon the detailed 
study of a period ? 
2. Is it sound to have English and European History of approximately the 
same period studied ? 
. (a) Are the periods suitable ? 
(b) Should present-day events be included ? 
. Should the history of the British Empire and the history of the United 
States be included among the alternatives allowed ? 
5. Is it sound to have a special subject for study ? 
. Are the special subjects suitable and are those prescribed sufficient in 
number and variety to afford a good choice ? 
. Is it desirable to issue lists of books to be studied in connection with the 
special subjects ? 
- Do schools that take the Northern Joint Board and the Central Welsh 
Board Higher Certificate Examinations approve the omission of 
special subjects ? 
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9. Is Paper IV approved by schools that take the Oxford Local Higher 
Certificate ? 


10. What is the opinion of teachers with regard to the inclusion of Economies 
and Economic History as either principal or subsidiary subjects in the 
Modern Studies Group ? 

11. Is it right that there should be such great inequality in the demands 
made in History by different examining bodies ? 

The Historical Association is much interested in school 
examinations, and particularly in the attitude of teachers towards 
them : for the opinion of teachers, resulting as it does from their 
experience in preparing pupils for the examinations or dealing 
with them later at the universities, is of special value to anyone 
who wishes to arrive at a sound judgment on the matter. For 
this reason the Council of the Association would greatly value 
communications from teachers giving their views on the questions 
set out above, and on any other points that occur to them as 
germane to the subject. Such communications should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Examinations Committee of 
the Council (Miss H. M. Madeley), 14 The Butts, Warwick. 


T. W. Purtirs. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below a letter from Professor Hamilton Thompson, 
Chairman of the Local History Committee of the Council of the Associa- 
tion, describing a scheme for co-operation between that committee 
and any Branch interested in the history of its own area, with the object 
of improving the historical parts of current guides and similar pub- 
lications. Although only a few such handbooks can be based upon 
original research, all might be made reasonably trustworthy by the 
careful use of standard works, compiled directly from original sources. 
The chief of these, of course, wherever it is available, is the Victoria 
History of the county in question. But the value of the great series 
of the Victoria Histories, regarded as a whole, extends far beyond the 
sphere of local history : students of almost every aspect of the history 
of England must have acclaimed the announcement, last November, of 
the magnificent gift to the University of London of its copyright and 
stock (with the materials collected for future volumes), by Mr. William 
Page, its editor and proprietor. A concise account of the extent and 
plan of the series was given by Mr. Hamilton Thompson in our leaflet 
72, “A Short Bibliography of Local History”; we now have the 
privilege of printing the following note upon it by Mr. Page himself, 
upon whom the degree of D.Litt. has recently been conferred by the 

niversity of Oxford, in recognition of his great services to learning. 


One of the most ambitious literary schemes of the late Victorian era was the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England ; when finished, it will surpass even 
the Dictionary of National Biography and the New English Dictionary in size and 

. The idea of the work originated with the late Sir Lawrence Gomme in 
1899, and he and Mr. H. A. Doubleday (now editor of the Complete Peerage) 
became the first editors. Gomme, owing to his public duties, had to retire in 
1902 ; I took his place, and on the retirement of Mr. Doubleday in 1904 became 
sole editor, a post I have retained to the present day. The idea of the 

i was collaboration. The old county historians, excellent as many of 
them were, worked alone, and although experts perhaps in one of the many 
subjects which county history comprises, could not adequately deal with 
all. The purpose of those responsible for the Victoria County History was to 
enlist the services of experts in various subjects; and this purpose has, perhaps, 
justified itself by the articles of Professor Haverfield on the Roman Remains, of 
Dr. J. Horace Round on the Domesday returns for each county, of A. F. Leach 
for the history of Schools, Sir John Laughton and M. Oppenheim for Maritime 
History. The main part of the work, however, the history of each city, borough 
and parish, has been carried out by a band of scholars, working at first at White- 
hall Gardens and later at Orange Street. Here a school of local history was 
established under myself as general editor, of archeological architecture under Sir 
Charles Peers (now chief inspector of Ancient Monuments), and afterwards under 
the late Mr. John Queckett, and of heraldry under the Rev. E. E. Dorling. It gave 
the workers, mostly post-graduate students, a training in historical sources which 
has helped many whe have since risen to fame as historical and architectural 
scholars. The war, however, dispersed the staff, and the post-war conditions 
would have brought the History to an end had not the late Lord Hambleden 
generously purchased it and asked me to resuscitate it. This I did at my house 
in Sussex (where a storehouse was built in the garden for the immense amount of 
material collected), continuing to publish volumes, with the help of some of my old 
staff. After Lord Hambleden’s death, I acquired the sole interest in the History. 
With its acceptance by the University of London, it is hoped that the continuance 
of the work may be ensured, and a school of local history established at the 
Institute of Historical Research. Such a school is now greatly needed in this 
period of change and transition, when the preservation of the beauties of the 
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country, the readjustment of boundaries, town planning, transport and numeroyg 
other matters are engaging public attention. Moreover, there is @ growing use 
of local history by national historians and those working on the economic and 
institutional conditions of the country, for which such a work as the Victoria 
County History is much in demand. 

We are glad to be able to add that Dr. Page hopes to continue to 
edit various volumes in hand, and help to train the scholars who will 
carry on the work. The acceptance of so great a trust involves a hea 
responsibility; but, as T'he 7'imes remarked in a leading article upon 
the benefaction (15 Nov.), “it would be impossible to improve upon” 
the donor’s choice of the University of London for that charge. 

- * * * * * * 


AN encouraging example of what may be done by a branch of the 
Association to promote the study of local history in schools has just 
been provided by Manchester, which has successfully carried out the 
scheme, already described in History (July 1931, p. 129) for a collection 
of illustrations of the history of Manchester, Salford, and the surround. 
ing district. These have now been published (Sherratt and Hughes, 
78. 6d.) in a neat portfolio, with explanatory notes, and a preface by 
Professor E. F. Jacob, who remarks that side by side with the special 
periods and subjects prescribed for examinations 
we need to set the continuous existence of a nearer and more homely world, our 
own patria (as the Middle Ages called it), the world that is as old as the mosses 
and the fells, yet is nsive in its Own particular way to each prevailing 
influence in the national life. Local history is coming to take its place in every 
intelligent school. Rightly Lass. yy it is a vital and freshening force, that 


illuminates the sombre paragraphs of the text-books and does away with the 
flaccid generalisations that destroy all interest in history. 


* * * * * * * 


TE Annual Report of the Association for the year ending 30 June 
1932, recently circulated, indicates that a number of other branches are 
now undertaking work in that direction. At Durham groups of mem- 
bers are working on a series of maps illustrating the historical develop- 
ment of the city, collecting oral traditions of historical importance, 
and copying privately-owned historical manuscripts. The central 
idea of the lectures for the session was local interest; they included, 
e.g., one on the Historical Topography of Durham, and one on its 
Civic Records (by the Town Clerk). At Swansea a Welsh History 
group is going on with a most useful piece of work, the compilation of 
a Swansea bibliography. At Liverpool there is a group oe a 
simplified local history. At Norwich an inspection of the Muniment 
Room at the Castle, anticipating a suggestion made at the Anglo- 
American Conference in July (see above, October, p. 239), was preceded 
by a lecture on the City Archives by the library assistant in charge of 
them (cf. above, April, p. 38), and members also visited the Cathedral 
Library. In the new branch in South-West Wales a visit to the Town 
Hall at Tenby to inspect the Corporation Records followed a paper on 
the Tenby Charters, carrying the history of the development of local 
government down to the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835.1 At 


1 We are glad to learn that this paper, by Mr. W. Harrison, embodying the 
results of some research, has since been published in the 7’ and County News, 
22 and 29 June, 6 and 13 July, 1932. Such a method of publication has many 
advantages (cf. History, x1. 362): it should involve no expense, in any case, 
and the oo for the article may even cover the cost of offprints, bound as a 
booklet. pies of this should not only be filed in local libraries ~ eee to 
the great libraries used by scholars, who often find such material difficult to dis- 
cover (cf. above, April, p. 13, note), including the National Central Library. 
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Lincoln one meeting was devoted to a discussion of problems of local 

, and three out of the six lectures were on local subjects; one or 
two such lectures are reported by various other branches. Horsham, 
one of the branches which is able to record a definite increase in mem- 
bership, reports successful experiments in carrying out a suggestion 
made at the Annual Meeting of the Association in January 1932: 
it held three ‘‘ members’ meetings,’ unaided by speakers from outside. 
At two of these the subjects were local. ‘‘ Study circles” (that at 
Portsmouth being appropriately concerned with naval history), 
“groups,” and meetings for debate or for the reading of plays indicate 
developments of the same idea in several other branches; and there 
was an interesting extension of it at Chichester, the branch in that 
historic city inviting the Worthing branch to pay it a visit, including 
both inspection of its antiquities and an inter-branch debate. At 
Nottingham there was a notable instance of the co-operation with the 
Geographical Association now advocated so warmly on both sides (see 
History, April, pp. 36-7; Oct., p. 239), a joint exhibition of school- 
work, aids to teaching, and recent publications. Several other branches 
held joint meetings with that association, the local archeological society, 
or other cognate bodies. The branch at Carlisle notes especially the 
suecess of the new plan of “ School associates”: it has 72 of these, 
from six schools, each school ranking as a full member and paying 
the 10s. subscription. 


k * * * * * * 


Many members of the Association may have opened the Annual 
Report with some apprehension, considering the present financial 
circumstances. But the total membership is well maintained, the 
losses amounting to about 200 (only 36 of whom were subscribers to 
History), being under 5 per cent.; and the general tone is that of the 
Bolton branch: ‘‘ though numbers have dropped slightly, the branch 
enjoys @ vigorous existence.” Eighteen branches are actually able to 
report an increase; these include the recently revived one at Cam- 
bridge, which now has 40 members (bidding fair to rival Oxford), 
and the central London branch, 536, an increase of 26. The outlying 
London branches have small decreases, except the South-West, which 
remains steady at 80; but the total for the seven within the county is 
788 members, more than a third of all those subscribing through 
branches. It is difficult, since means of communication, proximity of 
neighbouring branches, and other factors are involved, to compare these 
figures with those for other large towns on the basis of population ; 
but it may be noted that, elsewhere, only Leeds (103) and Reading 
reached a membership of 100 last year,? and also that (contrary to what 
appears to be a general impression), the London branches, with 8 
representatives out of 48, were much under-represented on the Council. 

* * * * * ~ * 


Tuts remark, however, applies only to ordinary members of Council : 
not to the officers (including vice-presidents), or to the committees, 


1 The rest are either life members, whose distribution is presumably pro- 
i , or subscribe through the Association Office, and do not belong to any 


* The other large branches, besides those mentioned above, were Exeter 96, 

90, Torquay 89, Manchester 84, Bristol and Liverpool 83 each, Essex 80; 

N.E. Counties 78, Carlisle and London (East) 70 each ; Worcester 68, West Surrey * 

63; Horsham * and Kent (West) 59 each, Chichester 58, Lancashire (Central 

and North) * 57, Oxford and Rugby 54 each, Kandy 52—those marked with an 
asterisk having increased during the year in question. 
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whose members need not all be on the Council itself. Here the Lon. 
doners predominate, for the obvious reason that residence within reach 
of the Association office, and easy access to great libraries and museums, 
provide them with more opportunities of service. Some particularly 
onerous posts may be filled by members from the provinces,—e.g., the 
chairmanship of the Publications Committee, in which Professor 
Turberville has now succeeded Professor Hearnshaw—but the constant 
team-work falls naturally to London. A good example is that of the 
Illustrations Committee. To this we owe the Historical Atlas, pro. 
duced in 1921 (under the chairmanship of Mr. J. A. White, with Oe. 
Rachel Reid as editor), the royalties from which now supply over one- 
sixth of the whole income of the Association. More recently that 
committee has produced a well-annotated list (leaflet 82) of hundreds of 
illustrations, nearly all of which had been personally examined by its 
members; has identified and catalogued most of our present large 
collection of slides; finally, as this Annual Report announces, has 
prepared a ‘‘ Primary Historical Atlas,” to be published shortly. The 
Report mentions especially, in this connection, the services of Miss 
Dymond, who has been chairman of the Illustrations Committee since 
February 1930, but has now retired, on her appointment as Principal of 
the Portsmouth Training College. The committee includes Mr. James 
Laver, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is advised by other 
experts; its work should be facilitated henceforth by the establishment 
of the Courtauld Institute of Art. We should have noted in October 
the appointment of Mr. J. G. Mann, an assistant keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, to a readership in the History of Art tenable at that Institute, 
and also that of M. A. Alexandre to a readership in Modern French 
History,—both in the University of London. 
* * * * % a . 


THE debt owed by members of the Association, collectively and 
individually, to libraries is even greater than that to museums; and 
all should be interested in the following note, kindly sent to us by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, on the work of the Friends of the National 
Libraries, a body which might well be joined not only by individual 
members, but by any branch which could spare the minimum subscrip- 
tion, £1 ls. a year. The word “ national ”’ in the title of that society 
is interpreted in the widest sense : the libraries it has already aided in- 
clude, e.g., the national libraries of Scotland and Wales, the university 
libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds, those of Trinity College, 
Dublin and Christ’s College, Christchurch, New Zealand, the public 
libraries of Birmingham and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the library of the 
Society of Genealogists. 


In April 1931 the attention of readers of History was called to a new society, 
the Friends of the National Libraries, founded to assist the libraries of the country 
in the same way as the National Art-Collections Fund assists the art galleries and 
departments, In May last the Friends issued their first Annual Report, showi 
a membership of just under five hundred, a list of thirty-four gifts oe or throu 
the society to fourteen different libraries, and a special fund of nearly £1000 for 
the purchase of the Percy MSS, for the British Museum. Since the publication 
of the Report the purchase of the Percy MSS. (including, it will be remembered, 
Gabriel ey’s famous note on Shakespeare’s plays and a number of letters of 


Goldsmith) has been oomereted, and the society has acquired, besides several 


minor items, the autograph MS, of Anthony Trollope’s omeepmaert it hopes to 
acquire also two most interesting sixteenth-century ballads, hitherto unknown, 
bearing on the religious and social controversies in London during the Reformation 


1 And see above, April, p. 37. 
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With very limited funds, the society has already rendered to the national 
ies services of real importance, both by its own purchases and by directing 
ifte to the most aa quarters. Visits have been arranged for its members 
to the House of Lords, the library of late King Manuel of Portugal, Eton College, the 
naval collections at Lloyd’s, and to private views of exhibitions at the British 
Museum; and visits to Lambeth and to the library of Mr. St. John Hornby are 
in contemplation. Members of the Historical Association who enrol themselves 
among the Friends will be doing a real service to the causes in which they are 
interested, and will secure several pleasant privileges for themselves. They could 
sometimes also help by offering books which they or their families want to remove 
from their own libraries. Old periodicals, books of reference, and the like, which 
their owners may are as obsolete and useless, are often welcome (e.g. both the 
British Museum and the Guildhall collections of London Directories have a 
gaps), and the Friends are often able to find appropriate homes for other boo 
which their owners have ceased to need. 


Further information, and copies of the Report, may be obtained 
from the Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ziman), Friends of the National Libraries, 
c/o The British Museum, W.C.1, to whom, also, offers of books should 
be sent. The Report is a substantial pamphlet of much interest, illus- 
trated by facsimiles; among these are the notes by Gabriel Harvey to 
which Sir Frederic refers, and a letter from John Wesley. 

* * * * * ed * 


WE welcome the establishment of a cognate body, the British 
Records Association. After much preliminary negotiation, its con- 
stitution was finally approved by a conference of record and other allied 
societies held in Lincoln’s Inn on 14 November, with the Master of the 
Rolls in the chair. The following note upon it is supplied by the 
honorary secretaries, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., of the Public Record 
Office, and Dr. Irene Churchill, assistant librarian of the Archbishop’s 
Library at Lambeth. 


The British Records Association has now been successfully founded, the Master 
of the Rolls has accepted the office of president, and a widely representative body 
of vice-presidents, officers, and members of council has been secured. The object 
of the association is not only to take over the active work initiated some years 
by the British Record Society for the preservation of private records—both 
legal and general—which might otherwise be dispersed or destroyed, but also to 
act as a centre for the accumulation of every kind of information valuable to those 
interested in the safeguarding and use of records, and to supply a connecting link 
between all workers in this field. 

There is now in England a more widespread and active interest in such subjects 
than there has ever been before; but, unlike most Continental countries, we have 
no official organisation for inter-communication between the very numerous and 
divers institutions and persons who are affected by it. The British Records 
Association hopes to do something to fill this gap: not interfering with or over- 
lapping existing local activities, but giving its members the means of coqenng 

co-ordination as they may themselves find most desirable and useful, an 
providing a channel through which owners of private and local records who are 
willing to give or lend them to some public institution may dispose of them to 
the best advantage. 

The rules of the association provide for the membership not only of institutions 
but also of individuals; the subscription for the latter is fixed at a sum of not less 
than 5s. May we, on behalf of the president and council, express an earnest hope 
that everyone who is interested in record preservation and record work in this 
country will help in what the association is endeavouring to do by becoming a 
member? We shall be very happy to supply further information on request, 
which should be addressed to us at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


. + * * * * * 

Ir was announced in November that the Pilgrim Trust had bought 
the immense collection of historical documents, ranging from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, of the North family, hitherto at 
Wroxton Abbey, and presented it to the Bodleian Library, with £750 to 
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provide for its classification. The manuscripts furnish new material 
of great importance for the elucidation of many aspects of English 
history; but they do not include those of the well-known Lord North, 
Prime Minister under George III, which according to a letter from one 
of his descendants in The Times (11 November), are now at Windsor 
Castle. H.M. the Queen has given to the Norwich Public Libraries, 
already containing a particularly large and valuable local collection, a 
group of interesting documents relating to the county of Norfolk. 
* . * * * 4 * 


WE are indebted to Professor Tait for the following note on Professor 
W. T. Waugh, whose valuable contributions to this journal will be 
much missed.1_ He died at Montreal on 16 October. 


The sudden death of Professor Waugh, at the early age of 48, came as a great 
shock to his many friends and is a heavy loss to English historical learning. In 
_ of the handicap imposed upon him by distance from our archives and 
libraries he had steadily pursued his study of the later Middle Ages throughout a 
decade’s residence in Canada; and his published work in the last three years of 
his life had placed him securely in the front rank of English medievalists, 
Although he gained the highest honours in his history course at Manchester, he 
originally contemplated a career within the Moravian community of which he 
was a member, and with that in view proceeded to a theological degree. It was 
not until after some years of teaching in one of their schools that he returned to 
Manchester as an assistant lecturer in history. During the war, as he was unfit 
for active service, he worked for some time in the War Trade Intelligence depart- 
ment, and gained experience of responsibility in his own profession as acti 
professor of modern Te the Queen’s University, Belfast. With the advent 
of peace, he returned to Manchester as Bishop Fraser Reader in Ecclesiastical 
History, and was in 1922 appointed associate professor of history in the McGill 
University, Montreal, where three years later, on the removal of Professor Basil 
Williams to Edinburgh, he became full professor and chairman of the department, 
His services to the University and his fine oe qualities received warm 
recognition in the Montreal press after his death. 

oe first publication was a biography of Sir John Oldcastle, contributed 
to the English Historical Review in 1905, which already showed his thoroughness 
and his power of weaving material, not always very tractable, into lucid and 
orderly narrative. eto this study was a long article in the 
Scottish Historical Review on “ The Lollard Knights,” which cleared up a number 
of obscurities. Two further articles in the English Historical Review, “ Arch- 
bishop Peckham and pluralities * (1913) and ‘‘ The Great Statute of Premunire ” 
(1922) showed a <a greer of more difficult problems. The refutation of 
the interpretation of Pec *s constitution of 1279 as evidence of English 
independence of Roman canon law, and the powerful case presented for neers 
the statute of 1393 as much more limited in scope pa importance than 
hitherto been assumed, are models of close reasoning. That he could also sum up 
wide sweeps of history for the general reader he had meanwhile proved by his 
booklet on Monarchy and the P: , 1485-1689, and the more elaborate work on 
Germany in the series called The Nation’s Histories. But it was the commission 
from the Cambri University Press to complete the History of Henry V left 
unfinished by Dr, J. H. Wylie, which gave Waugh his first opportunity of trying 
all his powers, The latter half of the third and last volume (1929) is wholly 


Waugh’s work, and the earlier required much revision. The great merits of the ~ 


o—" for which he was responsible and the skill with which the dovetailing 
is done have been gooey recognised, A successful incursion into modem 
history with James Wolfe: man and soldier (1929) followed. ne to his 
accustomed field, a wider range and less pre-occupation with detail than V 
demanded were put to excellent use in his last book, which appeared shortly before 
his death, the volume in Messrs, Methuen’s series of foreign histories which covers 
the fifteenth century. It is written with the easy mastery of the ripe scholar 
who has long lived in his subject. There have also recently appeared in volume 
vui of the Cambridge Medieval History chapters on Germany under Lewis the 
1 See History, v. 43 (April 1920: a review of vols, 1 and m of Dr, Wylie’s 
work), 109; vir, 213; vim. 289 (a “‘ Revision,”’ based on the article on Premunire 
mentioned above), 205; rx. 241; x. 79, 266; x1. 62, 248, 324 (an article on 
** History in Moving Pictures,” advocating their use); xv. 148; xvu. 262. 
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Bavarian and Charles IV. Much might have been expected from Waugh, had 


fate been kinder. His delicate health never seemed to impair his energy and 


of application, and he carried on his university work until ten days before 

ee death. Nor is the personal loss less. A genial and sympathetic nature and a 

hamorous outlook on life and things made him friends in all his spheres of work. 
* - * * * * * 

Tue death, on 10 August, of Dr. Graham Wallas, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of London from 1914 to 1923, 
should have been noted in our last number. Except the biography 
of Francis Place (1897), his work was not primarily historical; but 
students of history may learn much from his books on Human Nature 
in Politics (1908), The Great Society (1914), and Our Social Heritage 
(1921). We have also to commemorate Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith 
(died 31 October), famous in later life as a financial expert, who wrote, 
when quite young, a scholarly book on John of Gaunt (1904), including 
at admirable account of the early history of that complex entity, the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and then edited John of Gaunt’s Register for the 
Royal Historical oe (Camden 3rd series, nos. 20, 21, 1911); 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood (1 October), President since 1920 of the 


Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
a frequent contributor to its valuable T'ransactions, of which he was 
formerly editor, and author of a guide to The Lake Counties that is 
both erudite and delightful; and Colonel H. C. Wylly (3 Sept.), a 
well-known military historian, author of three regimental histories and 
various other books, and editor from 1913 to 1923 of the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 
* * * 


* * * * 


THE NEW science of sociology is attracting much attention among 
historians, and “ regional surveys’’ have become popular; for one 
or other of those reasons many of our readers will probably be inter- 
ested in the following note, sent us by the Institute of Sociology, whose 
president is Dr. R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, has now been incorporated as a 
ony limited by guarantee. This is the final step in a scheme for permanently 
lishing and endowing the Institute initiated as long ago as 1920, when, 
through the generosity of the late Mr. and Mrs. Victor Branford, Le Play House 
was bought, equipped, and placed in trust for the Sociological Society, which with 
certain allied bodies, one being the Regional Association, later became the 
Institute. The donors at the same time expressed their intention of providing an 
endowment; but Mrs. Branford died in 1926, and the scheme of endowment had 
not been completed at the time of Mr. Branford’s unexpected death in 1930. 
Some delay naturally occurred, and it finally proved eee to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for a scheme. Every assistance was given by Mr. Branford’s 
brothers, and under an Order in Chancery lately issued the whole of Mr. Victor 
Branford’s estate (subject to the temporary reservation of a portion for the 
benefit of relatives) passes to the Institute. Plans are now in hand for the 
Institute’s future activities, including the placing of its journal, the Sociological 
lew, upon a stronger basis, and the ey oy of research, Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to the secretary at Le Play House, 

65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, Bw. 

* * o* * * * * 


WE are also asked to inform our readers that the New Education 
Fellowship has arranged a Study Course, meeting weekly, of lectures 
1 The Institute of Sociology informs us that there is no connection between 
the Le Play Society, of 56 Gower Street, and either Le Play House (the Institute) 
or the old Regional Association. Civic and regional surveys are an important 
part of the work of the Institute; in 1932 a series of booklets for the oe 
of persons undertaking these was inaugurated, the first two being on The Shetlands 
(by A. C. O'Dell) and Jersey (by Dr. Marett). Both are fully illustrated, and 
bibliographies (Le Play House Press, 6d. each), 
No. 68.—voL, xvi. % 
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on “ The Changing Curriculum,” to be held at its headquarters, 29 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. The first four, beginning on 16 
February, will be given by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.8.0- Headmaster 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, and author of T’he Adventure 
of Man and other works. He will endeavour “ to suggest a method 
of escape from the present overcrowded curriculum, and to show howa 
combined subject called social studies, embracing what we now know 
as English, History, Geography, Economics and Civics, may be devised, 
which will give not only a thorough training in expression and reasoni 
but also prepare the boy or girl to tackle intelligently the problems of 
the modern world.” The fee is 6s. for these four lectures. A syllabus 
giving full particulars may be obtained on application to the secretary 
at the address above. 


* * * & + » « 


Mr. Happrotp’s name will be familiar to our readers as that of 
one who, not content with deploring (as so many do) some evils 
associated with present methods of examination in history, has not 
only devised and expounded an alternative method, but actually 
induced an examining body to experiment with it, scientifically, in 
such a way that the results may be compared with those reached by 
other means. In a paper we printed in July 1928 he declared :— 

Unless teachers of history can decide among themselves what they wish these 
examinations to be it is unreasonable to criticise the examining bodies. The 
first step in the work of reformation . . . must be the framing of some sort of 
constructive policy. 

He proceeded to describe ‘A New Type of Question in History 
Papers”; and in 1930 his suggestion was included, with others, in a 
pamphlet issued by the Association (see History, xv. 329: Jan. 1931). 
He replied to criticisms of it in this journal (xv1. 35-8; cf. 135), and 
persuaded the Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations to carry 
out a series of experiments with papers of the type he recommends 
in the school of which he had by then become headmaster. The first 
of these, including the paper, was described and discussed in an article 
“A Salisbury Experiment in Examination Technique,” a year ago 
(History, xvi. 320-6; cf. xvi. 45); the experiment was repeated, 
with some variations, last July, and we print below (p. 311) a letter 
from him giving the results, with comments by the examiners. 

* * * + * * * 


MEANWHILE the Examinations Committee of the Council, under 
the chairmanship of the Vice-Provost of Eton, has been steadily 
proceeding with its task of inquiry, collation of complaints and sug- 
gestions, and giving advice to the Council, with a view to appropriate 
action whenever possible. In 1928 and 1929 it circulated question- 
naires on the First (or General) School Examination, qualifying for 
what is sometimes called the School Leaving Certificate, which may 
on certain conditions be accepted for matriculation (see above, p. 325). 
The copious and complicated results were laboriously tabulated by 
the Secretary of the Committee, Miss H. M. Madeley, and published 
in History in April, 1929 and 1930 (xrv. 47, 51-4; xv. 41-3). In 
1930 the committee prepared the pamphlet mentioned in the note 
above; in 1931, accepting a suggestion made by the Birmingham 
Branch, it turned its attention to the examination syllabuses, having 
hitherto dealt mainly with the papers set. It devised a questionnaire 
intended to elicit constructive suggestions as to the principles on which 
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the syllabus for the First School Examination should be drafted, and 
in March 1932 issued this to all the secondary schools in England and 
Wales. About 32 per cent. replied; a long summary of the answers, 
compiled by Miss Madeley and approved by the committee, has been 
printed by order of the Council and sent out to all the schools con- 
cerned. Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained by members from 
the Secretary of the Association, at 22 Russell Square, W.C.1, and by 
other persons interested for 6d. each (including postage). 
ok * ok a * * ok 


THE committee is now considering the Second School Examination, 
qualifying for the “ Higher Certificate.” It has collated the eight 
syllabuses, and finds the result suggests a number of questions, which 
are embodied in the article by Mr. T. W. Phillips, one of its members, 
printed above (see p. 329). These, we hope, will elicit numerous 
replies from teachers; but many others among our readers will be 
more interested in the first part of the article, an historical account 
of both examinations. For the subject is important to many besides 
teachers, examiners, and educational administrators: parents and 
employers are deeply concerned. We understand, however, that these 
often find the references to it, not only in History but in other 
journals, barely intelligible, in consequence of the confusing nomen- 
clature employed : each of the two examinations has alternative names, 
which are subject to numerous further variations, since each is con- 
ducted by eight examining bodies, one at least of which has also an 
alternative name. This difficulty may well be among the reasons for 
the widespread, and apparently almost mechanical, preference for the 
qualification known as “ Matric.” (i.e. the possession of a certificate 
enabling its holder to begin a degree course in the University of London) 
over other School Certificates,—even if these include subjects which 
really provide a better training for the career in question. Employers 
think they are safe in insisting on the familiar London Matriculation 
(or a certified equivalent to it); they feel no such assurance when 
confronted with, say, the School Certificate of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board (commonly known as the 
Joint Board), and their own schooldays have left them with an idea 
that “ Matric.” is superior to any “ Locals.” We are much indebted 
to Mr. Phillips, who, first as a headmaster and afterwards as H.M. 
Inspector of secondary schools, has had exceptional opportunities of 
observing its working, for his elucidation of the whole system of 
“School Examinations.” 

* * * k # & * 


Tue following publications of the Association, besides the Annual 
Report and the pamphlet on examinations, were issued during the 
autumn. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, xx1: publications of the year 1931. 

Edited by the Rev. R. G. D. Laffan. 
Leaflet no. 89. The Control of Foreign Policy in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. By W. J. Harte. 
Both may be obtained by non-members from Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, 
price ls. 6d. and 1s. respectively. 
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Tue Historica ASSOCIATION AND THE Stupy oF LocAL History 


Prorgessorn Hamiuton TxHompson, F.B.A., Chairman of the Local 
History Committee of the Council, writes from the University, Leeds :— 


A FEW years ago, when the subject of Village Histories was being 
discussed in the public press, the Historical Association appointed a 
committee to consider means by which the study of local history and 
antiquities on sound lines could be promoted. Since that time a 
number of inquiries from various sources have directed the attention 
of this committee to the desirability of the formation of similar bodies 
in connection with local branches of the Association. At a time when 
this type of study is attracting general interest, and its prospects are 
extremely promising, there is urgent need for co-operation and mutual 
help between workers in limited areas. No more useful work can be 
undertaken by any branch than the task of keeping watch over the 
existing conditions and progress of such study within its district, and 
of encouraging research which without competent assistance may miss 
its aim. 

In particular, the compilation of short local histories or guide- 
books and the revision of those whose value has been proved in the 
past demand some supervision of this sort. While many guide-books 
are models of their kind, there is unquestionably much room for 
improvement, from the historical standpoint. It would be undesir- 
able, even if it were possible, for any local committee of historians 
to exercise a control which might act as a check upon individual 
effort; yet much may be achieved towards raising the standard of 
work, breaking fresh ground, and supplying publishers and authors 
of guide-books with new material. 

In order to explore the field more thoroughly, the Local History 
Committee has decided to invite branches of the Association in sym- 
pathy with its point of view to appoint local secretaries or corre- 
spondents who, with one or two more members to help them, will be 
prepared to work on these lines and keep in touch with the central 
Committee, which will be ready to furnish such help and advice as 
lies in its power. The tentative nature of an undertaking of this kind 
in its present stage is obvious, but there can be very little doubt of 
the ultimate benefit of the experiment to the districts concerned. 

It is encouraging to note that useful work is being furthered in 
this field by bodies which have no exclusively historical end in view, 
in particular by Rural Communities Councils and Women’s Institutes. 
Where these are already at work with promising results, the co-oper- 
ation of local branches of the Historical Association would probably 
be gratefully accepted, and would certainly prevent the unnecessary 
overlapping of efforts which might be combined to advantage. 

Secretaries of branches are asked to bring this letter before the 
attention of their committees, and to communicate for further infor- 
mation with the Secretary of the Local History Committee, Mrs. 
Dobson, Litt.D., at 22 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Tue SALISBURY EXPERIMENT IN EXAMINATION 


Mr. F. C. Happotp writes from Bishop Wordsworth’s School, 
Salisbury :— 


A year ago I described in History (Jan. 1932) the first stage of 
an experiment in the setting of a new kind of history paper in the 
School Certificate Examination. The second stage was carried out 
here last July. The paper differed from that set in 1931 in that a 
number of questions of the ordinary School Certificate essay type were 
included, the number of extracts decreased, and the questions set on 
the extracts simpler. The boys who took the paper had received a 
fuller preparation than was possible on the first occasion: though 
the necessity of taking the ordinary type of paper in addition pre- 
vented that preparation being as full as would have been possible had 
a paper of the experimental type only been taken. 

e report of the examiners is as follows :— 


This experiment carried further a similar investigation undertaken in 1931. 
Its object was to see whether a paper could be devised which could be accepted 
by the Delegates as a Special Paper in lieu of the normal School Certificate 
Paper in European agen | (1789-1878) and could, at the same time, give scope 
for candidates whose work at school had included the study of, and exercises 
on, contemporary and other ‘‘ documents.” 


A. The Paper was in three parts, the first two of which contained questions 
resembling some already tried in the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board examination, and were not unlike certain parts of the suggested 
new type of School Certificate History examination contained in the 
recent Report of the Investigators of the School Certificate Examina- 
tion (§§ 83-4). 

I (counting 30%) was intended to test knowledge of the period as a 
whole, clearness of thought and conciseness of expression. 
II (counting 20%) consisted of three questions of the normal School 
Certificate t: , of which the candidates had to select one. 
III (counting 50°) consisted of five questions on a number of given 
contemporary documents illustrating the events that led to the 
outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870. 


The length of the paper and the time allowed for it appeared to be quite 
satisfactory this year. ith the principle of certain criticisms on the questions 
kindly sent by the Headmaster the examiners are in agreement : re 
with his suggestion that the questions in Part I should be limi to “ main 
facts,” and that some choice should here be given, in view of possibly varying 
opinions as to which facts are main facts and which are not. It is not irrelevant 
to remark again that the setting of a paper of this kind is more difficult and 
takes very much more time than that of an ordinary School Certificate paper. 
The fact has some bearing on the financing of such a paper. 


B. The question of the value of this paper as a test of real capacity is the 
crucial one. The examiners had the advantage of seeing, in addition 
to the marks for the Experimental Paper, the following :— 

(1) Marks for the same candidates in the July School Certificate paper 
in European History. 

(2) Form orders, estimates, and Intelligence Quotients, supplied by the 
Headmaster. 


A comparison of these various lists revealed the following facts :— 

(1) As a test for the best boys the Experimental Paper was entirely 
satisfactory. The same four boys Seated both examination lists, 
and the School orders confirmed this placing. 

(2) A scrutiny of the first fifteen places in each of the three lists proved 
less conclusive :— 

(a) In the School Certificate list eleven of the fifteen were con- 
firmed by the School records, and two more by similar 
performance in the Experimental Paper. Only one of the 
remaining two seemed to be seriously over-placed. 
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(b) In the Experimental Paper ten of the first fifteen were con. 
firmed by the School records and two more by the School 
Certificate list. Of the three who were over-placed, both 
the School and the School Certificate records showed that 
two, placed tenth and eleventh respectively, should have 
been at the very bottom or near it. On the other hand, 
one, who should, according to the other evidence, have 
been much higher, failed completely in Part III. It ig 
noted, however, that he had to share a question paper 
with another candidate, and this may account for his 
failure. 


(3) A scrutiny of the last ten places in each of the three lists confirmed 
this evidence that the ordinary School Certificate paper was the 
more dependable test. In the School Certificate list five of the 
ten were confirmed by the School lists and three more by similar 
performance in the Experimental Paper. Of the other two, one 
is reported as a bad examinee, and only the other remains to be 
accounted for. (It is disconcerting to find him at the head of the 
list of Intelligence Quotients; but this list seems to be equally 
at variance with both the School and the Examination results 
and to be negligible.) In the Experimental list, after all allow- 
—— have been made, two candidates seem to be unaccountably 
ow. 


C. Conclusions. The individual opinions of each of the three Examiners 
are quoted below. 


(1) ‘* It is extremely difficult to find examination topics which (a) lend 
themselves readily to treatment by the use of a limited number 
of ‘extracts’; and (b) require for their proper understanding 
no knowledge other than that contained in the extracts... . 
The question must be asked, whether Part ITI, which is not strictly 
a test of knowledge but rather of a certain kind of ability, is 
really the best educational test by which this ability may be 
assessed, . . . Despite this uncertainty I hope that the experi- 
ment may be continued, and, indeed, leanaty extended, amongst 
girls as well as amongst boys. In addition to its usefulness as a 
test of ability, Part IIT has a great educational value in showing 
candidates, who in four or five years’ time will be citizens, that 
the truth as to facts is not easily established.” 

(2) ‘* The third part seems to me to provide a good test for the best 
boys. But I am doubtful of its efficacy as a qualifying test for 
the weaker and border-line candidates. (A candidate is then 
mentioned who obtained 22% on Parts I and II and 50% on 
Part III.) So long as a candidate can do so badly on Parts I and 
II and yet do so comparatively well on Part ITI, I cannot believe 
that Part III, because it is so difficult to mark, can be trusted as 
a qualifying test and as substitute for the papers as set in the 
ordinary examinations. But I very much hope the experiment 
will continue, and that something satisfactory will be ‘ hammered 
out’ as a result, and give those teachers who prefer it an alter- 
native to the present papers set.” 

(3) “‘ No examination is likely to be completely successful as a test; 
but comparison with the ordinary School Certificate paper is not 
to the advantage of the Experimental Paper. The latter cer- 
tainly succeeds in rene out the best candidates, but I feel less 
certain of it round the ‘ border-line,’ and there are one or two 
obviously freakish results. On the other hand, it succeeds in 
the great majority of cases, and I believe that a still further 
modification in its character in the form of a greater infusion of 
the ‘normal School Certificate element ’—by requiring two 
answers from Part II and lightening Part I1I—would make it well 
worth consideration as a possible Special Paper in lieu of the 
ordinary paper. I feel much more hopeful about it than I did 
after the corresponding experiment last year.” 


D. The examiners greatly appreciate the trouble taken by the Headmaster 
and all concerned at the School to make these two experiments possible. 
It is only by such practical measures that real changes can be brought 
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about in methods of examining, and all who are concerned with the 
teaching of history have reason to be grateful for them. 


This year’s experiment, though inconclusive, appears to me to 
have been of value in that it has clarified the problems to be solved. 
It is necessary first of all to decide what exactly we desire a School 
Certificate paper to test. It is generally acknowledged that at present 
the School Certificate tests only a fraction of the work done at school. 
Does the addition of questions of the Part ITI type legitimately extend 
the test to include something which normally ought to be the outcome 
of a secondary school education, and does it do it in the best way? 
The answer to the first question is, I think, in the affirmative; to the 
second, it is, as yet, uncertain. The reason for that uncertainty is 
that we have not yet discovered the best sort of extracts to use or the 
right sort of questions to set on them. Still more we have not yet 
learnt how to mark the answers exactly or what proportion of marks 
to assign to them. Until we have solved these problems we shall not 
be able to make a just comparison with the results obtained in a paper 
of the usual type. Two things appear to be fairly certain. The first 
is that the training necessary to do a paper of the experimental type 
has a definite cultural and intellectual value. The boys trained in 
this way who have passed into Sixth Forms are said by my masters 
to be more alive and ready for advanced work than their predecessors. 
The second is that such a training reacts very favourably on the 
results gained in a paper of the ordinary type. This year, of the 
41 boys who took the ordinary paper, 2 obtained distinction, 6 were 
marked A (very good), 11 G (good), 8 C (credit), t.e. 27 obtained credit 
or higher; while of the remaining 14, 10 passed and 4 failed. 


Tue ‘“ Sianrinc ” oF THE GREAT CHARTER. 


Mr. F. H. Cueernam, F.S.A., writes from 47, Walnut Street, 
Southport :— 


May I draw the attention of readers of History who were interested 
in the “ Historical Revision ”’ on “‘ The Execution of the Great Charter ” 
(October 1928) to the verses and picture dealing with King John in 
a book recently published by Victor Gollancz, entitled Kings and 
Queens? The publisher’s announcement says: “ Facing [the picture] 
will be a witty and memorable poem, which will fix in the child’s mind 
the type of King or Queen with which, in this particular case, he has to 
deal”; and the book is said to be one that “every parent, uncle, 
aunt, schoolmaster, and schoolmistress will wish to buy and give.” 
King John is shown with a quill pen in his right (gloved) hand, reluctant 
to sign the charter. The “ memorable poem ” tells how the Barons 
brought the charter to Runnymead :— 

And with stern and solemn air, 
Pointing to the parchment there, 
“Sign! sign! sign!” they said, 

‘* Sign, King John, or resign instead 

The document is already entitled ‘‘ Magna Carta,” and has a space 
at the bottom for the king’s signature. 

1 This work has not been sent to History for review. We notice that the 
B.B.C. (“ Talks pamphlet” No. 641, The Modern Spirit, p. 44) is now promulgating 
the same mistake,—Zd, 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 
LXIV.—TxE Marntanp CoLontres IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WHEN in 1900 the late Professor H. L. Osgood was invited to 
contribute a volume on the mainland colonies in the eighteenth century 
to the series entitled The American Nation, edited by A. B. Hart, he 
declined on the ground that our knowledge of the period was not then 
ripe for summary,' and Te there was ultimately included in 
that series a valuable study by Professor E. B. Greene, entitled Pro. 
vincial America, 1696-1742, Osgood was in the main fully justified. 
Not until he himself and his pupils, together with one or two inde. 
pendent workers, had spent almost a quarter of a century more in 
research among the records, was it really to be possible to sketch firmly 
and broadly the main outlines. In 1900, almost all the necessary 
preliminary work on the history of particular colonies or of particular 
problems had yet to be done; and none of the attempts to generalise 
made between 1900 and 1924 was really satisfactory. Of these 
attempts much the most valuable was the volume by Mr. E. B. Greene 
(1905) to which reference has already been made. But even Mr. 
Greene was constrained to deal very. much less fully with the years 
1714-1742 than with those which went before; and in the next 
volume in the series, France in America, 1497-1763, by R. G. Thwaites, 
the history of the domestic affairs of the colonies and of their con- 
stitutiona]l relations with the home government from 1742 to 1763 
was almost wholly neglected in favour of the older and more familiar 
topics of discovery and war. The chapter by J. A. Doyle in volume vm 
(1903) of the Cambridge Modern History on “‘ The English Colonies, 
1700-1763 ’’ was no more than a brief descriptive sketch based upon 
the older authorities ; and while that author’s volume on T'he Colonies 
under the House of Hanover (1907) was in the range of its interest a 
notable advance upon the work of Thwaites, it was derived almost 
exclusively, save for the history of Georgia, from printed sources, and 
made but little use of such of the modern monographic studies as had 
at that date been published by American scholars. It treated gener- 
ously the history of religion and of learning. It recognised, clearly 
and fully, the importance of English parliamentary development in 
the eighteenth century to the history of colonial government. But 
it barely carried the study of constitutional changes in the colonies 
themselves beyond a discussion of the problems of fees and governors’ 
salaries, and it was far from being a definitive study. E. Channing’s 
History of the United States, volume ur, A Century of Colonial History, 
1660-1760 (1908), treated of the period on a slightly more liberal scale 
than Greene, and contained a rather more continuous narrative of 
the domestic history of the several colonies. But, like its predecessors, 
it becomes much slighter after it passes the year 1714, and it added 
little of substance to what was to be found in earlier works, was 80 
partisan as sometimes to be quite misleading,? and was on the whole 
a far less satisfactory volume than Doyle’s. The sections relating to 
the eighteenth century in the volumes by Professors C. M. Andrews, 
The Colonial Period (1912), and C. L. Becker, Beginnings of the American 

1 D. R. Fox, Herbert Levi Osgood, 1924: Columbia Univ, Press (Milford), $1.50. 
* Compare, e.g., the accounts of the New York governorship of Lord Bello- 
mont in Channing, 1, 303-6 and Osgood, The American Colonies, 1, 272-86, 
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People (“‘ Riverside History of the United States,” volume 1, 1915), 
were the work of scholars who were themselves authorities upon this 
period, but, while drawing upon the new work and full of suggestive 
remarks, they were written upon too small a scale to admit of that 
detailed exposition and argument which was needed. And it was 
still possible for Mr. Andrews to complain in 1914 of the neglect and 
misinterpretation of the years 1700-1750, and for Mr. J. T. Adams 
as late as 1922 to speak of the eighteenth century as the unexplored 
region of New England history.’ 
This shortcoming has now in a very large measure been made 
. A number of studies of the history of the several colonies 
during the eighteenth century * and of various special aspects of 
colonial life common to all the colonies * has appeared. Most of these 


1 American Hist. Rev., xx. 43-7; xxvut. 673-81. 

8 J. B. Brebner, New England’s Outpost : Acadia before the Conquest of Canada 
(Columbia Univ., “‘ Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” no. 293, 
1927 [Milford]); J. T. Adams, Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776 (Boston, 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923); W. H. Fry, New Hampshire as a Royal 
Province (Columbia Univ., “Studies”... ut swpra, vol. xxix, 1908); C. L. 
Becker, 7'he History of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760- 
1776 (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 286, 1909); A. E. Peterson, 
New York as an LHighteenth-Century Municipality, prior to 1731, and G. W. 
Edwards, New York as an Highteenth-Century Municipality, 1731-1776 (Columbia 
Univ., “ Studies . . .” uxxv, 1917); E. P. Tanner, The Province of New Jersey, 
1664-1738 (ibid., xxx, 1908); E. J. Fisher, New Jersey as a Royal Province, 
1738-1776 (ibid., xu, 1911); W. R. Shepherd, History of the Proprietary Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania (ibid., v1, 1896); W. T. Root, The Relations of Pennsyl- 
vania with the British Government (New York, Appleton, 1912); N. D. Mereness, 
Maryland as a Proprietary Province (The Macmillan Co., 1901); P. 8. Flippin, 
The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775 (Columbia Univ., “‘ Studies . . .,” 
Lxxxv, 1919); C. L. Raper, North Carolina : A Study in English Colonial Govern- 
ment (The Macmillan Co., 1904); W.R. Smith, South Carolina as a Royal Province, 
1719-1776 (ibid., 1903); E. McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the 
Royal Government, 1719-1776 (ibid., 1899); J. R. McCain, Georgia as a Proprietary 
Province (Boston, 1917); P. 8. Flippin, ‘“‘ The Royal Government in Georgia, 
1752-1776 ” (Georgia Historical Quarterly, vim, 1924, xm, 1928); C. W. Alvord, 
The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (‘‘ The Centennial History of Illinois,” vol. 1, 
8 ringfield, Illinois Centennial Comm., 1920); V. W. Crane, The Southern 

rontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, N.C. : Duke Univ. Press [Cambridge Univ. Press], 
1928); A. Henderson, T'he Conquest of the Old Southwest, 1740-1790 (New York, 
The Cent Co., 1920). 

+i, E. B. Greene, The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North 
America (“‘ Harvard Historical Studies,” vir Longmans], 1898); A. L. Cross, 
The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (ibid., rx, 1902); O. M. 
Dickerson, American Colonial Government, 1696-1765 (Cleveland, Ohio: A. H. 
Clark Co., 1912); E. I. McCormac, Colonial Opposition to Imperial Authority 
during the French and Indian War (“‘ Univ. of California Pubns. in History,” 1. : 
Berkeley, 1914); E. B. Russell, The Review of American Colonial Legislation by 
the King in Council (Columbia Univ., “ Studies . . .”’ txtv, 1915); J. F. Burns, 
Controversies between Royal Governors and their Assemblies in the northern American 
Colonies (2 vols., Boston: privately printed, Wright & Potter Printing Co., 
1923); A. H. Basye, The Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations .. . 
1748-1782 (Yale Univ. Press ger 1925); L. W. Labaree, Royal Government 
in America (ibid., 1930); A. B. Keith, Constitutional History of the First British 
Empire (Clarendon Press, 1930). The series of Columbia University Studies also 
contains a volume by G. A. Washburne on Imperial Control of the Administration 
of Justice in the Thirteen American Colonies, 1684-1776 (1923), but it hardly 
deserves inclusion in this list. 

ii. A Century of Population Growth . . . 1790-1900 (Bureau of the Census : 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1909); A. B. Faust, The German Element in 
the United States (2 vols.; New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1909); H. J. Ford, The 
Scotch-Irish in America (Princeton Univ. Press [Milford], 1915). 

iii. G, L, Beer, The Commercial Policy of England toward the American 
Colonies (Columbia Univ., “ Studies . . .” mz, 1893); E. L. Lord, Industrial 

i 8 in the British Colonies of North America (“‘ Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies ” [Milford], extra vol. xvi, 1898); E, C, Semple, American History and 
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volumes have been published since 1900. Most of those dealing with 
institutional history and political developments have been written 
by Osgood’s pupils. The work was crowned by the thumous 
publication, in 1924, of Osgood’s own four volumes on 7'he American 
Colonies in the Eighteenth Century! by which this “ Revision ” hag 


been prompted ; and there has since appeared C. M. Andrews’ masterly 


study The Colonial Background of the American Revolution (1924, 
2nd edn., revised, 1931); J. T. Adams’ study of social conditions, 
Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (‘‘ A History of American Life,”’ edited 
by A. M. Schlesinger and D. R. Fox, vol. m1, 1927); M. W. Jernegan’s 
The American Colonies, 1492-1750 (1929); and an admirable German 
summary by Kathe Spiegel, Kulturgeschichtliche Grundlagen der 
Amerikanischen Revolution (1931).* 

The key to the understanding of colonial politics during this period 
is the history of the legislatures, both colonial and imperial. The 
most obvious feature in the development of colonial administration 
in England during the eighteenth century was a steady increase in 
parliamentary interference, of which the outward sign was a tendency 
to substitute acts of parliament for orders in council as instruments 
for the regulation of colonial affairs, and of which the cause was in 
part a growth of interest in the colonies among the manufacturing 
and commercial classes and the increase of the influence of those 
classes in parliament, and in part the conflict with France and the 
growing appreciation of the importance in that conflict of the colonial 
field. But this phenomenon was not in itself so important as another 
change by which it was accompanied. The two Houses not only 
became more active in colonial affairs as they became more interested 
and more powerful: they also, as they arrogated to themselves more 
and more effectively the exercise of the sovereign authority of the 
crown in parliament, asserted more and more confidently that this 
authority knew no bounds. And an imperial control of colonial 
affairs which yearly became not merely more active but less restrained 
was certain sooner or later to present the colonists with issues of 
quite fundamental importance. 

At the same time that this change was going on at home, on the 
American continent an equally decisive development was taking place, 
and one to which all the more important colonial conflicts are related. 
Prompted by much the same parliamentary ideals, involved in con- 
tests with the executive closely parallel to those which were fought 
out at home, pursuing their endeavours to resolve particular diffi- 
culties and satisfy particular grievances, the several colonial legis- 
latures began also to set up claims to unlimited authority, and to 
desire on the one hand to free themselves from superior control, and 
on the other to subordinate to themselves executive and judiciary. 
But whereas the wielders of the authority of the crown in parliament 
at Westminster had only to contend with the vague and vulnerable 
doctrine of the common law and right reason, and with such limits 


ite Geographic Conditions (Houghton Mifflin, 1903); G. L. Beer, British Colonial 
Policy, 1754-1765 (The Macmillan Co., 1907); A. A. Giesecke, American Com- 
mercial Legislation before 1789 (Appleton, 1910); V. S. Clark, History of Manu- 
factures in the United States, 1607-1860 (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1916); B. W. Bond, The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1919); M. W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial 
America, 1607-1783 (Univ. of Chicago Press [Cambridge Univ. Press], 1931). 

* Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), $20, 

* Published by the Yale Univ, Press [Milford], the Macmillan Co., Longmans, 
and Oldenbourg (Munich) respectively. 
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to absolutism as the courts might seek to impose in response to the 

ition of individuals aggrieved by their arbitrary acts, the colonial 

islatures found subtracted from their jurisdiction such matters as 
the crown might act upon whether in council or in parliament, and 
were shackled with what was in effect a written constitution in the 
shape of charter or governor’s instructions, with the review of their 
acts by the king in council, with the requirement that colonial 
legislation should not be repugnant to the laws of England, and with 
the activities of colonial judges in many ways less responsive to legis- 
lative influence than their brethren at home. There ensued in conse- 
quence a number of often petty quarrels, varying much in their 
individual particulars from place to place and from time to time, 
and not completely and still less methodically exemplified in any one 
colony, and yet all reducible to one general pattern. 

e problem before the colonial legislatures was twofold. They 
had first to make themselves supreme in the colony, and then to 
secure the freedom of their authority from any external control. To 
achieve the first of these purposes they pursued a relentless war 

inst the independence of the executive and the judiciary. In their 
attack upon the executive they sought to capture the control both 
of finance and administration. Prompted not so much by abstract 
theory as by the desire to prevent the waste and misapplication of 
public funds, the lower houses laid claim to an initiative in financial 
legislation similar to that enjoyed by the house of commons, and 
sought to evade executive control of the expenditure of such funds 
as they had granted by the practice of specific appropriation, by the 
substitution, for the system of lodging public monies with the receiver- 
general and their expenditure on warrants drawn by the governor in 
council, of that of lodging them in the hands of a treasurer appointed 
by and responsible to the assembly itself, and by the appointment 
of a committee of the assembly to examine the accounts and the 
restraint of the governor from making payments without the authorisa- 
tion of the committee. Concurrently the legislature sought to 
establish its own supremacy in the sphere of administration by 
making the officials dependent upon itself, either by securing to 
itself their appointment, or by requiring by legislative command 
their obedience if they were appointed by others and by enforcing 
its authority by an attack upon such independent sources of revenue 
as fees and by the substitution in their stead of salaries paid by 
itself; or, again, where it was unsuccessful in the realisation of this 
plan, by delegating to legislative committees what were essentially 
executive functions, and thus carrying out itself what it would not 
entrust to officials insufficiently under its control. In this connection 
the notorious disputes about the salaries of the governors have their 
place as symptoms of legislative encroachment, though their im- 
portance has probably been a good deal exaggerated. And as the 
executive, so also the judiciary suffered attack. Here the aim of the 
legislatures was first to oppose the non-statutory courts, especially 
those of chancery and admiralty, and secondly to render the statutory 
courts more responsive to the movements of public opinion by sub- 
stituting judicial salaries for remuneration by fees, by putting the 
judicial officers of the assembly in the place of appointed magistrates, 
by removing the courts from urban centres to rural areas, or varying 
the distribution of powers between general and local tribunals and 
extending the jurisdiction of inferior courts. And, paradoxically, it 
is to be observed that in consequence the tenure of judges during 
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pleasure, the badge of their servility at home, became in the colonies 
the condition of their independence. The clamour for the t of 
tenure during good behaviour was but legislative ambition in disguige, 
and the power of royal dismissal of magistrates dependent upon 
the legislature for bread-and-butter became essential to the preserva. 
tion of the integrity of the bench. The full meaning of the legislative 
purpose was revealed when from time to time the legislature di 
invaded the province of the judiciary and substituted legislative fiat 
for judicial process. 

To constitute the legislature—and that meant to an ever-increasing 
degree a single popular chamber—the supreme authority in the 
colony was not, however, in itself sufficient without the removal of 
external control. To substantiate their claims to be equivalent to 
parliament and above the law, the colonial legislatures must free 
themselves from imperial interference; and this they sought to 
achieve in part by the constraint of the chief executive to obedience 
rather to legislative acts than to royal instructions, in part by resort 
to resolves instead of acts or to temporary legislation which would 
expire before it could be passed upon by the king in council, and in 
part by an attack upon judicial review by means of the restraint of 
appeals to the king in council and of such a modification of the 
character of the colonial judiciary as to render the judges no longer 
guardians of a law beyond the reach of the colonial legislatures. 

Had this constitutional development been unilateral there would 
have been much to be said for its imperial opponents. The part had 
no title to legislate for the whole. The concession of the claim of 
numerous and unconnected legislatures to pass upon matters of com- 
mon concern could only result in a medley of discordant pronounce- 
ments which was no acceptable alternative to a coherent system; 
to replace a common law by a conflict of laws would be a retro- 
grade movement. And it could plausibly be argued that it was 
desirable to restrain colonial legislatures from the arbitrary invasion 
of the rights of minorities, religious, racial, economic or what not, 
and to give to these minorities a protection from injustice which no 
mere majority could override. But the trouble was that the develop- 
ment of novel claims to absolutism was not all on one side. The 
imperial case was itself vitiated by the doctrine of parliamentary 
omnipotence. The issue was not simply one between a supreme law 
and a sovereign which claimed the right to do whatsoever seemed 
to it to be right in its own eyes. It was only partly that. Imperial 
policy, which in one point of view stood for the preservation of a 
higher law against the assaults of popular fiat, in another merely 
opposed fiat to fiat. If many resented its interference because it 
required from the would-be sovereign people of the colony an obedi- 
ence incompatible with their claim to self-sufficiency, to others it 
appeared as arbitrary power which on its own side knew no limits. 

Such a constitutional development made the preservation of 4 
large measure of common interest all the more important. Distinct 
and equal powers without an operating centre—and that was what 
it was coming to—can only successfully remain members of a single 
political system if their circumstances are so similar that they will be 
led to identical or at least reconcilable decisions on all the more 
important matters of common concern. And it was just this identity 
of interest which became more and more lacking as the century 
advanced. On the one hand, British commercial and industrial 
interests became ever more active and more exigent; upon the other, 
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the colonists entered upon tasks the nature and needs of which were 
but very imperfectly appreciated at home. 

The economic relations of the colonies and the mother country 
must in any event have been the source of a good deal of friction, 
for by virtue of the necessity of developing a new country the colonists 
were a debtor community. Engaged in an ever-growing volume of 
business, always owing large sums to British houses, lacking a mint 
and dependent upon a variety of foreign coins, the colonists suffered 
normally from a confusion of the colonial exchanges and a difficulty 
in making sterling remittances. From their embarrassments they 
sought relief in paper money and stay laws, only to meet the steady 
opposition of imperial authority to any impairment of the rights of 
creditors; and the conflict of interest between debtor and creditor 
in the shape of disputes about a paper currency became in the eighteenth 
century a constantly recurring theme of colonial politics. This 
situation, instead of being alleviated in the course of time, was greatl 
exacerbated by that development of British economic policy which 
became marked after the close of the Seven Years’ War. As the 
interest shifted from the tropical to the northern colonies, and colonies 
came more and more to be valued as markets rather than as sources 
of the supply of exotic commodities, the pressure upon the continental 
colonies was steadily increased to constrain them to buy more than 
they sold, and the financial embarrassments which they had always 
experienced were aggravated. By a persistent endeavour to stifle 

nial manufactures, by the veto of colonial restraints upon the 
importation of slaves, by the more efficient check of illicit trade 

particularly by the interruption of the trade with the foreign 
West Indies, and by colonial taxation, the creditors made the already 
hard lot of the debtors harder still. They imposed upon them a 
growing adverse balance of trade and an increasing difficulty in buying 
those sterling bills which were needed to fill the gap. The imperial 
parliament and the colonial legislatures became the representatives 
in large measure of rival economic interests. 

At the same time, the continental colonies themselves were under- 
going a profound change. It is at the end of the seventeenth century 
that Mr. J. T. Adams places the exhaustion of the culture imported 
from the mother country and the origins of something new and peculi- 
arly American. It was the early part of the eighteenth century which 
witnessed the arrival of the first great wave of immigration which 
was without loyalty to England or was actively hostile towards it, that 
of the Germans and the Scotch-Irish. It was about the middle of 
the century that the exploitation of the continent began to succeed 
the sea as the dominant interest of the colonists and opened up the 
question of the regulation of western settlement with its attendant 
problems of Indian relations and land policy. The scattered settle- 
ments, containing in 1770 a population about equal to that of Kent, 
Sussex, and Hampshire to-day, strung out along a line of coast equal 
in length to the distance between the Orkneys and Rome, were 

inning to turn their backs upon the old world and to march to the 
conquest of a continent,’ and, quite apart from the grievances of 
debtors, their legislatures, however insufficiently they might represent 
the back country, became less and less likely of their own mere motion to 
act in harmony with that parliament with which they claimed equal- 

1 Cf. Marion F. Lansing, maps of “‘ The Colonies in 1760” and “* The United 
States in 1790” in E. Channing’s History of the United States, 1, 604, 11, 528 
(The Macmillan Co., 1908, 1912). 
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ity. Add such a divergence of interest to the claims to the possession 
of distinct and equal powers knowing no higher law than their 
own will, and you have a formula which will comprehend most of the 
events relating to the mainland colonies which occurred between 
1700 and 1775. 

But if the main lines of the history of the continental colonies have 
thus by the work of the last thirty years been made reasonably clear 
and the confused mass of detail is falling into some sort of intelligible 
pattern, that is not to say that there is not still much more to be 
done. The conflict of relatively conservative tide-water with radical 
up-country, while not perhaps of fundamental is yet of great import- 
ance, and is quite insufficiently understood. No one has made any 
systematic study of the growth of parliamentary interest in colonial 
affairs between 1700 and 1756, nor unfolded in detail the story of 
British commercial policy from the point at which it was dropped by 
G. L. Beer, and we are still dependent on his own early essay and 
similarly brief treatment by later authorities to fill the gap between 
1688 and 1754.1 Very little has been done to elucidate the pro- 
foundly important topic of the colonial land system. And while the 
first volume of V. L. Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought ; 
1. The Colonial Mind, 1620-1800 (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1927) 
is stimulating by reason of its breadth of view, it is so unhistorical 
in its methods and so grossly partisan that it is valuable rather for 
conception than achievement, and we still lack a history of the 
intellectual development of the period which shall make clear what 
led to the substitution of politics for religion as the dominant interest 
of the colonial mind, and shall establish the relation of that intellectual 
revolution to the changes in political, social, and economic life. 


The story thus revealed by the labours of recent American scholar- 
ship is almost entirely omitted from our text-books. Those works, 
for by far the greater part, still reflect in this respect the views current 
a quarter of a century ago. They have little or nothing to say about 
the mainland colonies between 1688 and the Stamp Act, except to 
explain the mercantile system and to recount the events of the Seven 
Years’ War. The great change which took place during this period 
in the numbers and character of the colonial population, in the political 
structure of the colonies, and in the nature of imperial control are 
ignored, The result is to provide yet another example of the com- 
mon and fallacious habit of attributing to a few dramatic events 
that which is really the outcome of a history spread over many years. 
The administrative and legislative changes of 1763-1775 and their 
cenengneneen need for their proper understanding to be set against 
a background composed of the events of the previous seventy-five 
years. To omit those earlier chapters is to throw the later ones alto- 
gether out of their proper perspective. 
H. Hate BE.Lor. 

1 G. L. Beer, The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies 
(Columbia Univ. “ Studies . . .” m1, 1893); W. J. Ashley, “‘ The Commercial 
Legislation of England and the American Colonies, 1660-1760,” and ‘* American 
Smuggling, 1660-1760” in Surveys Historic and Economic (Longmans, 1900); 
J. F, 8, ** Mercantilism and the Colonies,” in The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, 1. chapter xx (1929). 
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Digging up Biblical History. (Croall Lectures, 1928-9.) By J. G. 
Dunoan. 2 volumes. xiii + 275 + xiii + 256 pp., 69 plates. 
1931. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. each volume. 


Tus work gives an all-round account of the remains in Palestine 
from the neolithic to Roman times. That land is pre-eminently a field 
of archeological study, for nothing else can help where there are only 
two or three inscriptions. The sole official record was found over in 
Moab; for Jerusalem there is nothing but a mason’s boast of cutting a 
tunnel, and in the country only a farmer’s scrawl of the months’ 
labours and some receipts for wine on ostraka. The Egyptians have 
left more vocal monuments at Bethshan, and in the south the scarabs 
with kings’ names are our only resource. 

It is, then, almost entirely by the geological principle of studying 
hysical facts that our knowledge of Palestine is to be gained, and the 
istorian must rely on conclusions from physical remains whenever he 

lifts his eyes from the Hebrew records. These, unhappily, have been 
so long the palaistra of critics bent on contradiction, that it is difficult to 
tread there without stumbling. The louder the boast of “ agreed 
results ” the more caution is needed. 

To the tangible products of man we must resort for the history, and 
only make cautious reference to any of the well-known names of tribes 
or races, which may confuse our ideas. The caves which abound in 
the limestone hills are the earliest dwellings and tombs, and they are 
very fully described in this work. The period of their occupation 
covers not only a long prehistoric range, but extended down to Greek 
times. Our main source of the early stages of pottery is from the 
caves, and the varieties of clay and ware are fully described here. 

A great feature of the early work was the tunnelling to gain access 
from the fortifications to the springs. The tunnel stairway at Gezer is 
219 ft. long; at es Salt there is a similar work. At Megiddo a wide 
crater through all the city ruins leads down to a great square shaft in 
the rock, ending in a long sloping tunnel which reaches the spring at 
the foot of the hill. Without such sources the storage of rain-water 
has always been necessary, and the cisterns of all ages abound. There 
was no labour too great for securing water to a strong fortress. In so 
dry a land the cisterns for rain-water are as essential as at Aden 


The various products of the different civilisations are described, 
as fully as they were known at the time of writing, and the religions, 
burial customs, fortifications, and industrial products. The discoveries 
of the last two om have added more perspective to the view of the 


early times, and more definition; but the material is here set out in 
convenient form,—the Canaanite, Cypriote, Philistine and Jewish 
products. The principal sites are described, and there is abundance of 
ustration both of places and objects. For everything in the Biblical 
periods there is no better guide to the expansion of our historical view 
which researches have spread before us. The results from Samaria, 
hardly known in England, have laid bare the works of the kingdom, 
and the dockets of the wine-jars with names long familiar, as Abimelech, 
Elisha, Jedaiah and Ahinoam. The later Hellenistic and Roman times 
are also explained by their various remains. W. Fiinpzrs Prrrig. 
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The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist. By Rosrrt Ester; English 
edition by ALEXANDER Haaoserty Krappr. 1931. xxviii + 
638 pp. Methuen. 42s. 

The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth. By Max Rapin. 1931. ix + 266 pp. 
University of Chicago Press (Cambridge Univ. Press). 3s. 6d. 


Tue former of these books, a substantial volume of over 600 pages, 
is an abridged version of Dr. Eisler’s German work IHZOYZ BAZIAEYE 
OY BAXIAEYZAL. It is a massive production, full of recondite learn. 
ing, and immensely ingenious in argument. It might be recommended 
to the lover of detective fiction for the sheer excitement of the “ plot ”; 
but to the historian it offers a challenge by its radical reconstruction 
of the events attending the origins of Christianity. It is commonly 
held that the evidence for these events is all but confined to Christian 
documents. The allusions in pagan authors are notoriously scanty, 
and the references in the Jewish historian Josephus have usually been 
discounted as Christian interpolations. Dr. Eisler believes that 
Josephus offers much more substantial material than we had suspected. 
There exists an Old Russian version of a work attributed to Josephus. 
Its title appears to be The Capture of Jerusalem. A comparison with 
the Greek Jewish War shows that it is substantially the same work, 
but it differs widely from it in detail, omitting many passages, givi 
a different version of others, and adding a certain amount of materia 
not present in any form in the Greek. Among these additions are 
pene which Dr. Eisler claims as important contributions to our 

nowledge of the careers of Jesus and John the Baptist. The Old 

Russian version cannot be traced back, as Dr. Eisler shows, farther 
than the year 1261/2. It has generally been regarded as worthy of 
no more respect than the medieval Hebrew Josippon. Dr. Eisler, 
however, gives reasons for supposing that, although it contains mani- 
fest interpolations of late date, it is substantially a translation of an 
earlier draft, by Josephus himself, of the work which we know in Greek 
as The Jewish War. He believes further that not only was the work 
interpolated, but in the course of time, and under the operation of 
the rigorous censorship exercised upon Jewish writings, important 
parts of the original were excised, some of which he thinks can be 
recognised in other writings. 

Starting from his ‘ restoration ” of the Capture of Jerusalem, and 
combining its statements with those of other sources, Dr. Eisler 
proceeds to rewrite the history of Judea in the first century. Early 
Christianity becomes a phase of a Messianic movement within Judaism, 
nationalist and anti-Roman, which he attempts to trace in detail 
from the risings under Archelaus to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
reconstruction involves considerable transpositions of the accepted 
chronology, and daring new interpretations of familiar sources. 

In any discussion of Dr. Eisler’s thesis two things must be held 
apart ; his attempted rehabilitation of the Slavonic Josephus, and the 
reconstruction based upon it. The case he has built up with so much 
learning and acumen for accepting the Slavonic version as representing 
in substance an independent recension of the original Josephus deserves, 
and is receiving, careful consideration from scholars competent to deal 
with Old Slavonic and familiar with the history and literature of 
Judaism from the first century down to the Middle Ages. But it 
would be quite possible to accept the account of events in this docu- 
ment as preserving (apart from later interpolations) an almost con- 
temporary, but unsympathetic, account of the life of Jesus, without 
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accepting the drastic revision of history which Dr. Eisler bases upon 
it. He exercises extreme freedom in dealing with his own text, as 
well as with the Greek Josephus, the Gospels, and other sources which 
he uses, and he presses the evidence very hard. But even if his 
rewritten ‘‘ history’ should ultimately pass for little more than a 
thrilling historical romance, the book contains not only a wealth of 
new material, but also many suggestions in detail which call for 
serious consideration; and he has performed the great service of 
bringing into the foreground of the discussion of Christian origins, 
the problem of the relation of the ministry of Jesus to the political 
and social background of first-century Judea. 

Professor Radin, in his preface, submits his book on the trial of 
Jesus to the judgment of scholars as well as laymen, and adds, ‘“‘ When 
an assertion is made which contradicts current handbooks or even 
the consensus of opinion, I must beg my readers to believe that it is 
made deliberately, and that, right or wrong, it is based upon an 
independent examination.” Scholars, however, would have found 
the book more useful if he had taken them a little more into his con- 
fidence. Thus, he adopts the traditional date for the Crucifixion, 
33 a.D., with only the most perfunctory attempt to justify such a 
reaction to a chronology almost universally abandoned. He dates 
the fixing of the Gospels “in their present form ” to about 200 a.p. 
What precisely this loose phrase means it is hard to say; but in any 
sense it must represent a view contrary to the general trend of instructed 
criticism, and professed critics of the Gospels (whom Mr. Radin dis- 
misses as theologically biassed) would have been interested to hear 
from the fresh mind of an amateur in these matters the reasons for 
his opinion. Where a Professor of Law is on his own ground, one 
might have hoped to get some fresh light on the vexed questions of 
legal procedure at the trial. Apparently Mr. Radin takes the tradi- 
tional view that the findings of the High Priest’s Court amounted to 
a legal sentence, subject only to the confirmation of the Procurator. 
His judgment is worthy of consideration, but it would have been 
more so if he had shown acquaintance with the evidence of papyri 
for procedure in criminal trials in the provinces, which has seemed to 
some authorities to point to a different conclusion. His account of 
the historical situation is good, if not particularly original, and his 
survey of the evidence of the several Gospels is competent so far as it 
goes; but at the really difficult points he fails to convince us that his 
“independent examination”’ has gone very deep. He leaves the reader 
with the general impression that the evidence is so poor that one guess is 
almost as good as another. For scholars the book has little importance, 
and laymen will find more enlightening treatment of the subject in 
readily accessible books, not all by theologians. C. H. Dopp. 


Harunu ’l-Rashid and Charles the Great. By F. W. BuckiEer. 1931. 
vii + 64 pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Mediaeval 
Academy of America. $2.25. 


AN essay on this subject was published in 1912 by the Russian 
Orientalist, W. W. Barthold, and thonah its conclusions are traversed 
by Mr. Buckler in this monograph, he has taken the trouble to give 
&@ summary of the essay in English, its original language, Russian, 
being inaccessible to many students. Barthold, reasoning chiefly from 
the silence of the Arabic historians, regarded the embassies between 
the two as fictitious. Mr. Buckler offers various reasons to account for 
No. 68.—voL. XVII. AA 
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this silence, more perhaps than are necessary : for, as Sismondi (Histoire 
des Francais, 11. 375, 408) represented the affair, Harun al-Rashid did 
little more than offer some encouragement to a prince who was a thom 
in the side of their common enemy, the Umayyad ruler of Spain, 
Since Charlemagne’s intervention had been from the Abbasid point of 
view ineffective, such a matter might well be thought unworthy of 
record. The silence becomes harder to understand if we accept Mr. 
Buckler’s view of the negotiations conducted by the envoys. These, 
according to him, involved nothing less than the “ recognition of 
Charlemagne as the representative of the Abbasid Khalifah in the 
West,” and in addition the transfer to Charlemagne of some form of 
authority over Jerusalem. The Arabic chroniclers and anecdote. 
mongers cannot easily be excused for taking no notice of matters so 
serious as these. 

Would a Muslim Caliph appoint a Christian monarch his representa- 
tive, and would such a monarch as Charlemagne accept the position? 
The reviewer need deal only with the first of these questions. Mr. 
Buckler starts with the proposition that to an Abbasid khalifah “ all 
other kings were vassals; from him they derived their royal estate.” 
This does not appear to be true. The khalifah might indeed be called 
“ Sultan of the world,” but this meant no more than “ ruler of a great 
empire”; similarly Carlyle calls Marie Antoinette “‘ queen of the 
world,” and the Roman empire is.called by Tacitus generis humani 
regimen. No constitutional theory can be elicited from such expres- 
sions. Muslim jurists offer reasons why the Byzantine empire was 
allowed to survive, when it is the duty of the khalifah to enforce Islam 
or tribute—the real reason being that the efforts of the khalifahs to 
subjugate it had failed. But it is unlikely that any such jurist ever 
regarded the Caesar of Rum as the khalifah’s representative. The 
second argument is that the Poeta Saxo says that the Persian prince was 
devinctus amore praecipuo to Charlemagne, and cuwraverat ultro Hius 
amicitias se foedere jungere firmo: “That vassal is devinctus amore 
praecipuo who is one of the king’s friends, and as such eats at the king’s 
table and receives his robes of honour direct from the king.” If this 
is so, then according to this poet the Persian prince (i.e. the khalifah) 
was the vassal of Charlemagne, not vice versa. Mr. Buckler’s con- 
clusion “ the bond of friendship with Charles placed him in the inner 
circle of Harun’s chief vassals ” is directly opposed to the evidence. 

The next argument is not much better. The Muslim constitutional 
lawyer Mawardi (died 1058 a.p.) endeavours to work into his system 
the cases, in his time very numerous, in which adventurers had seized 
provinces, but found it to their advantage to be nominally vassals of 
the khalifah. Mr. Buckler says ‘ The wmarat of conquest is sharply 
distinguished from the ordinary forms of that office by the fact that 
it lies outside the free choice of the Khalifah and that it may devolve on 
a non-Muslim.” I can find nothing in the paragraph of Mawardi to 
which he refers which suggests that it could devolve on a non-Muslim, 
and much which is inconsistent with such a supposition. 

It is not necessary to examine all the paradoxes contained in this 
short monograph, of which probably the statement (p. 9) that Cairo was 
captured 1 August, 761, “ takes the cake”; Cairo was fownded in 972. 
Still it is fair to add that Mr. Buckler has shown reasons for apes 
the scepticism of Barthold with regard to the fact of the embassies, a 
has furnished a useful bibliography for students of this subject. 

D. 8. Mare@oiiouts. 
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Oxford Class Books of History. Junior Series: Book m1 a, Saints and 
Kings (Caradoc to Edward the Confessor); Book mm B, Stories of 
the Middle Ages. By Katuartne W. Latnam. 1932. iv+ 96 
pp. each. ls. each. Senior Series: Book 1, Early and Middle 
Ages. By KE. M. Oxtver. 1931. vi-+ 128 pp. 1s. 9d. Milford. 

A Progressive History of Britain. Part 1, Early Days to 1485. By 
Joun Lorp. 1930. viii+ 127 pp. Rivingtons. 1s. 9d. 

The House of History. The First Bheney : The Middle Ages. By 
ExizaBeTH Isaacson. 1931. 272 pp. Nelson. 3s. 

Bell’s Modern School Histories. Vol.1, to 1485. By Henry ALLsopp. 
viii + 232 pp. 1932. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Latuam’s two books, for children aged nine or ten, offer 
twenty-seven well-chosen biographies providing a fairly continuous 
foundation for later study of medieval history. Book m1 a is divided 
equally between English and European history, whereas Book Im B 
uses Sepa, history rather as a background. In choice and sub- 
stance these stories are mainly traditional, though the introduction 
of a few less familiar figures (St. Martin, Alaric, St. Geneviéve) is 
well-advised. The stories convey a lively impression of the person- 
alities, life, and movements of the time, though some strange errors 
appear : it was Clovis, not his father, who captured Paris, and Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd never sought to become King of England, nor did 
Haward I entrust the chief posts in Wales to Welshmen. The books 
are plentifully illustrated, but most of the reproduced modern paint- 
ings, and some of the special line-blocks, are historically misleading. 

Miss Oliver, writing for pupils of eleven to thirteen years, provides 
a well-proportioned narrative of the period 1066-1485, with a brief 
introduction on pre-Conquest England. The style is fresh and clear; 
the short surveys of social life are very well done; and the numerous 
illustrations are carefully chosen and perfectly reproduced, and 
frequently have useful explanatory notes attached. Guidance for 
supplementary reading, useful lists of revision questions, and some 
excellent suggestions for individual work are provided. Unfortunately, 
Miss Oliver’s ideas on such important topics as Feudalism, Parliament, 
and the Renaissance are obsolete, and there are some surprising errors 
of detail. Henry I did not attack trial by ordeal or by duel; Merton 
College was not a twelfth-century foundation; Sir John Oldcastle 
was burned by Henry V, not by Henry IV; the Kingmaker was 
not present at the battle of Tewkesbury; and the author of our 
standard life of William I is Professor, not Mrs., Stenton. 

Mr. Lord’s competent little summary of English history from 

historic times to 1485 is the first of a “ progressive ” series of three 

ks, designed as a three-year course for pupils between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen, the successive volumes being progressively more 
advanced. Its style is simple, detail is restricted, and, to aid memoris- 
ing, the book is written in compact paragraphs each headed by a 
“key” question. Anecdote is used sparingly, but there are many 
spends often hackneyed, quotationsfrom contemporary authorities. 

€ narrative is regularly halted for full accounts of social life and 
economic organisation. No illustrations are given, as Mr, Lord pre- 
fers separate equipment of the teacher’s own choice; but there are 
eight good maps and plans, five time-charts, and a short list of 
historical novels. Military matters receive rather too much attention, 
and some of Mr. Lord’s constitutional history is very old-fashioned ; 
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but the book gives a sense of continuity and development, and should 
be quite ane 

Miss Isaacson, too, gives continuity in her account of English 
development from 1066 to 1485, and, planning her “ first storey ” of 
the “‘ House of History ” on a larger scale, allots a third of her floor. 
space to European events, which are not confined to separate rooms, 
but are cleverly blended with the English furniture and fittings. (Con. 
stitutional and political matters are sketchily treated, and the reader 
gets a general impression of personalities, life, and problems rather 
than a precise knowledge of facts. The narrative is vigorous, tho 
digressive; anecdote and quotation are used freely, and the book is 
profusely illustrated by excellent reproductions from manuscripts 
and by many good photographs and drawings, adequately explained. 
There is a brief but clear summary of architectural developments 
down to present times, and a long list of suggestions for further read- 
ing, exercises, and revision questions. For children of twelve or 
thirteen the book would be admirable were it not marred by serious 
errors on major topics such as the three-field system, the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, the Crusades, the origins of Parliament, and the Renais- 
sance. There are also lesser errors: it is not “ very likely ” that the 
average Norman priest was of villein birth; Stephen Harding did not 
found the abbey of Citeaux, and the early Cistercians did not “ love 
to have everything beautiful in their chapel—the stone-work, the 
carvings, the stained-glass windows, and the books.” To describe 
Constantinople in 1204 as “the powerful rival of Venice” exposes 
serious ignorance. Any child would gather, on p. 168, that the 
English kept command of the Channel throughout the Hundred 
Years’ War; and the note on p. 254 suggests that the termination 
‘“.gate”’ in our street names invariably indicates a gate in the town 
wall. 

Mr. Allsopp’s volume (originally issued as “‘ State and Commons ”) 
is stronger meat, and though the series aims at pupils aged eleven to 
fourteen, this book would not disgrace a School Certificate class. Mr. 
Allsopp covers English history from pre-Roman days to 1485 with 
admirable proportion and design. He discards mere anecdote and 
decorative quotation, cuts ruthlessly on military and other unprofit- 
able matters, and even reduces the continental background to a bare 
minimum which many teachers will wish to supplement. The s 
gained is devoted to really significant things: the great periods of 
construction and reform are very fully treated, and excellent sections 
on social and economic history appear. It is pleasing to see a school 
text-book offer really adequate explanations of Alfred’s greatness, 
of the nature of the Norman settlement, of the work of Henry II and 
of Edward I, and of Parliamentary development in the fourteenth 
century. Justice is done to Henry I, who usually gets scant attention 
in school-books, and to Hubert Walter, who, most unjustly, is usually 
ignored, The excellent account of the Peasants’ Revolt gives to that 
movement its true significance in our social and economic evolution, 
though its effects on emancipation, commutation, and sheep-farming 
may be exaggerated. Mr. Allsopp relies, with full justification, on 
the intrinsic interest of the story of the development of a national 
society, recounting the details underlying his generalisations in such 
& way as to give the student that real knowledge and understandi 
which alone make the generalisations worth learning. In outl 
and in statement of fact Mr. Allsopp is delightfully up-to-date; only 
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in relatively minor details does he fail to use the results of recent 
research. He exaggerates the completeness of the pre-Conquest 
development ; he anticipates in referring to the Court of = Bench 
and to coroners in the reign of Henry II; he surprisingly under- 
estimates Richard’s chances of success against Philip Augustus, and 
his equation of “lex terrae’ to manorial custom in Magna Carta is 
incorrect. His account of the baronial committees set up in 1258 is 
confused, and he is unfair to the original aim of the reformers. His 
explanation of a liberty substitutes legislative for administrative 
autonomy, and, finally, he exaggerates the power of the Lancastrian 
parliaments and the willingness of Henry IV’s acquiescence to their 
demands. But these errors seem very slight when set against the 
acouracy and faithfulness of the book as a whole; Mr. Allsopp offers 
to teachers an admirable means of destroying the grosser misappre- 
hensions and errors of which examiners in medieval history complain. 
It only remains to be said that the numerous illustrations are chosen 
with the strictest relevance and are perfectly reproduced. 

While one notes with satisfaction the improved choice, relevance, 
and production of illustrations and the almost complete disappear- 
ance of reproductions of fanciful modern paintings, and while the 
importance of social and economic history, and of the European back- 
ground of English history, are now receiving adequate recognition, it 
is perhaps time to question a certain easy-going vagueness which 
characterises many modern text-books, and to ask what the student 
will carry away from some of these pleasant but unsubstantial works, 
and how long he will retain it. Equally serious is the unwillingness 
of text-book writers to use the results of research until those findings 
are at least a generation old and have already become obsolete. Of 
the five writers here reviewed, Mr. Allsopp alone emerges triumphant 
from these two tests, and even he is not unscathed. One day some 
enterprising historian will make a small fortune on a teachers’ manual 
entitled ‘Common Errors in School Text-books of History.” The 
present batch of books would provide him with some useful material. 
Miss Isaacson repeats the old error that the medieval villagers annually 
re-allotted the field-strips among themselves. Mr. Allsopp speaks of 
a parish system being organised throughout England by Theodore of 
Tarsus, or even before his time. Miss Latham and Mr. Lord both 
describe the “ palisade ” at Hastings. The significance of the Salis- 
bury Oath of 1086 in relation to English feudalism is seriously mis- 
understood by Miss Oliver, Mr. Lord, and Mr. Allsopp, and both Miss 
Isaacson and Mr. Allsopp think that the Ordinance of the Shire and 
Hundred Courts was issued to revive these institutions. Miss Latham 
and Miss Isaacson can still write that Henry II wished to try clerks 
in the lay courts; Mr. Lord says that in Henry II’s time clergy was 
proved by reading a verse or two of Latin, and that Henry II desired 
to make the royal courts the only places of justice in the kingdom. 
Miss Latham ascribes Henry III’s bankruptcy to foreign favourites, 
and Mr. Allsopp says that “the growth of parliament was started 
by Simon de Montfort.” Miss Latham, Miss Oliver, Miss Isaacson 
and Mr. Allsopp are all guilty of extolling the loyalty and truthfulness 
of Edward I, citing the famous “ Keep Troth,” though Edward’s 
faithlessness was a byword among his contemporaries. In discussing 
the growth of Parliament under Edward I, Mr. Allsopp alone seems to 
have heard of the Parliament of 1275; for the others, the ‘‘ Model ” 
Parliament of 1295 is still what it was thirty years ago. Most 
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disappointing of all is the persistence of the ancient legend that the 
Seadlanueniones in 1453 as a result of the capture of Constantinople : 
to perpetuate this error nowadays is to reveal a complete misunder. 
standing of the whole meaning of medieval history, and yet Miss 
Isaacson and Miss Oliver are both guilty. Might not the non-academic 
writer of school text-books profit from a reading of his MS. by someone 
who is professionally in touch with the major results of research, and 
other modern writings, over a fairly wide field ? R. F. TREHARNE 


Six British Battles. By Hare Bewioc. 1931. x + 370 pp. 
Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. 


Tis volume contains six essays, which were published separately 
about twenty years ago, on the battles of Crécy, Poitiers, Blenheim, 
Malplaquet, Tourcoing and Waterloo. The author gives in each case 
a short account of the political circumstances of the time, the principal 
moves of the campaign, a description of the battle-field and finally 
the battle itself. He gives a detailed analysis of each action and does 
not hesitate to explain simple principles. The accounts are clear 
and the style incisive. 

The author’s personal researches have also led to valuable results. 
His investigations into the itinerary of Edward III’s army before 
Crécy and the position of the Blanche Taque have probably settled 
those questions finally. The work generally cannot, however, be 
accepted as authoritative without some qualification. Apart from 
small errors, repeated from the earlier essays, like “‘ left’ for “ right ” 
on pp. 194 and 203 (Malplaquet), there are several omissions and in- 
accuracies. A few examples will have to suffice. Edward III did 
not dismiss his fleet, it deserted, as Dr. J. E. Morris has proved. The 
allies’ losses at Malplaquet, about 20,000 out of roughly 100,000, are 
not one-third of their original numbers. Withers is barely mentioned 
and the part played by his troops ignored in the description of that 
battle. In the essay on Waterloo hardly anything is said about the 
quality of Wellington’s or, for that matter, of the Prussian army; 
and Lambert’s brigade from America is not even mentioned, nor is 
Gneisenau. The conclusions the author draws from his authorities also 
will not always meet with general agreement. He states that the English 
archers at Crécy were individually arranged in “‘ quincunx ’’ formation 
and refers to their “‘line.’’ Most historians are agreed that the words 
used by the original authorities in describing the archers’ formation 
must mean a wedge. He nowhere states that the English men-at- 
arms were dismounted ; in fact, the contrary would be more naturally 
deduced from his words. 

The book has no bibliography; and Mr. Belloc frequently quotes 
no authority for his statements. For instance, he merely asserts 
that Prince el was the original author of the march to the Danube 
and also that Marlborough intended at first to win Blenheim by storm- 
ing the village of that name, which is not the accepted view; and 
his assertion that the allied commanders intended the Prince of 
Orange’s attack at Malplaquet to be a real one, and not a feint, not 
cat aie authority but is contrary to such authority as we have. 

Each essay has a coloured map and several sketches which are 
very helpful, with the exception of one of the Blenheim sketches which 
shows the course of the Nebel as perpendicular to the Danube (the 
two rivers form an acute angle), which is misleading. The scale and 
the points of the compass are sometimes omitted. 
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The book contains much to stimulate the thought and interest 
of those wishing to understand more clearly the various actions de- 
scribed therein, especially if they are unacquainted with the principles 

verning military operations; but in spite of its many merits the 
reader should verify the details in more authoritative works to avoid 
erroneous impressions. F. R. Rapice. 


The Carthusian Order in England. By E. Maraaret Tuompson. 
1930. x + 550 pp. 8.P.C.K. (for the Church Historical Soc.). 21s. 


ENnGLIsH monasticism has been the subject of many essays in local 
history ; from Dugdale and Tanner and finally from the Victoria County 
Histories we can obtain a vast amount of information, But a treat- 
ment other than by geographical distribution is desirable. The 
published records of the English Premonstratensians, Augustinians, 
Cluniacs, and Benedictines all emphasise the interrelation of monastic 
communities of the same Order, their political and spiritual associa- 
tions, their interchange of officers and lending of books: links which 
more often join houses of the same Order than houses close together. 
Miss Thompson has made an important contribution to the subject by 
dealing comprehensively with the English houses of the Carthusian 
Order. Her study is very full, based on prolonged research among 
many sources, mostly unprinted, and it is admirably executed. The 
Carthusians stood apart from all those other Orders of monks and 
canons who took their first Rule from St. Benedict or St. Augustine. 
The Carthusian ideal was not utterly different from the Benedictine, 
but it represented a definite deviation from the older cenobitic principle. 
“Carthusian monachism is purely contemplative, and its method 
strictly ascetic. Benedictine monachism is active as well as contem- 
_ and its method less rigorously ascetic ” (p. 25). Thus Miss 

ompson’s book deals with a distinct group, a peculiar way of life, in 
the history of English monachism, and the author fully recognises this. 
Among her best chapters are those which describe the origins of the 
Order (founded by St. Bruno in Dauphiné in 1084) and its first 
systematic regulations, made by Guigo I, fifth prior of La Grande 
Chartreuse. These have their complement in a later chapter which 
summarises the devotional work of Adam de Dryburgh, known as The 
Quadripartite Exercise of the Cell.1 Here we see the Carthusian ideal of 
the contemplative life most clearly expressed, and the necessity of 
seclusion for its attainment. The chapters (which are exceedingly 
valuable) on English Carthusian libraries and authors illustrate further 
the = attraction of mystical writings for these monks. 

ith these features in our mind, Miss Thompson’s description of 
the changes which occurred in the Order is particularly instructive. 
These changes were, briefly, the building of monasteries in towns 
instead of in wildernesses, an increase in charitable obligations, the 
multiplication of masses on behalf of benefactors, the elaboration of 
church furniture and vestments. All these innovations tended to 
interfere with the contemplative life. And Miss Thompson's con- 
clusion, in the latter part of the book, that ‘‘ the inner life of the charter- 

1 Miss Thompson establishes the authorship on the grounds of an account 
of Adam’s life preserved in part of a Witham chronicle. She has since edited 
this fragment with many details of Adam's biography in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, July, 1932. Dom A. Wilmart independently established the 
identity of Adam of Dryburgh with Adam the Scot and his authorship of the 


Quadripartite Exercise in a discussion of a related document, in Mélanges Man- 
donnet (Paris, 1930), 11. 146—7. 
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house was little altered ” (p. 371), is not entirely proved by her detailed 
history. The English Carthusians were never numerous. Witham 
was founded c. 1178, Hinton c. 1232, and seven more houses in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. At the Dissolution the monks 
numbered about 150, apart from the conversi attached to the monas. 
teries. We certainly hear far more of discipline than of spiritual life 
in the charterhouses, and the evidence suggests a good many mistaken 
vocations. Yet the Carthusians perhaps maintained a higher level of 
piety than the other Orders. This is implied in the fact that theirs was 
almost the only monastic Order to acquire houses and endowments in 
England in the later Middle Ages; further, one may observe that 
Henry VIII's agents did not attempt to denigrate the Carthusians, 
Eighteen of them suffered martyrdom between 1535 and 1540. But 
their pathetic fate should not blind us to the many more who lived 
on in the world and took their pensions. A few of the dispossessed 
religious succeeded in escaping abroad, and formed the nucleus of 
the revived community of Sheen in Mary’s reign. Then after Eliza- 
beth’s accession they were allowed to go into exile again, and a com- 
munity of twelve or fifteen English Carthusians established themselves 
at Bruges. Their prior was Maurice Chauncy, who wrote a full account 
of the last days of the Carthusians in England. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Thompson has not given a bibliography 
of the materials particularly concerning the Carthusians. But her 
book will be extremely valuable, not only to those who want a detailed 
history of the English charterhouses, but also to all who seek a descrip- 
tion of Carthusianism more complete than any hitherto available in 
English. C. R. CHENEY. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England, from the beginning 
of the English Reformation to the death of Queen Elizabeth. By 
W. K. Jorpan. 1932. 490 pp. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


“‘ THE view,” says Dr. Jordan, ‘‘ which has so often been expressed, 
that no tolerant thought appeared in England during the sixteenth 
century, ignores a large and increasing body of opinion” (p. 402). 
It is the aim of this book to deal exhaustively with the literature in 
which this body of opinion found expression. A great range of almost 
forgotten books and pamphlets, much of it scarce and some of it 
almost inaccessible, is brought to light and subjected to a very thorough 
analysis and criticism. And, if one phrase in the book bears its obvious 
interpretation, the author regards this simply as the first instalment 
of a more extended survey. For, in speaking of Arminius and 
Episcopius, he says, ‘‘ Their contribution in this connection will be 
considered in the survey of the literature of toleration in the seventeenth 
century ”’ (pp. 333-4). . 

No praise can be too high for the zest with which the author has 
approached his exacting task, and for the skill. with which he has 
reduced his cumbrous material to order. Special praise must be 
given, also, to some of the individual studies, notably that on Acontius, 
despite his too ready acceptance of that author’s account of the 
psychology of persecution. Amid the mass of particulars, there are 
many illuminating judgments to which attention might be drawn. 
Two will suffice. Speaking of one of the Elizabethan government’s 
explanations of its Acts, in which it sought to dissociate the punish- 
ment of treason from religious persecution, he says : 


The most striking feature of the document, and this applies as well to the 
numerous utterances of similar nature, is that the Government recognised the 
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existence of a body of opinion which required an explanation of its procedure. 
We may believe that no such body of opinion had existed to an important degree 
under Henry VIII, or even during the reign of Mary. The paper provides concrete 
evidence that a considerable number of Englishmen had ome convinced that 
religious persecution per se was either wrong or impolitic (p. 126; cf. p. 170). 
And speaking of the Cartwright controversy, he says : 


In a sense, Whitgift was a more typical and accurate spokesman for Anglican- 
ism than was Hooker. He dealt with the ee = of his Church as a practical, 
hard-working ecclesiastic, rather than with the objective gaze of a philosopher 
(p. 138). 

There are certain things, however, which must be said in criticism. 
The method of confining attention to the body of literature dealing 

ifically with toleration seems to imply that in this way can be 
found the main factors in the change of mind manifest in later days. 
It ignores the incidental references in the great writers who actually 
stirred the hearts and moulded the thoughts of Elizabethan England. 
A phrase from Spenser or Sidney or Shakespeare would be more potent 
leaven than a multitude of ill-written, ill-printed, fugitive apologies and 

leas. Further, there are too many signs of gaps in the author’s know- 
iio of the general Reformation and pre-Reformation background. He 
can make a statement like this :—‘‘ Zwingli, in a tone that is strangely 
reminiscent of the days of Pico and Ficino, said that he expected to 
find in heaven the saints of the Old Testament from Adam to John 
the Baptist’ (p. 328). It was not for this particular hope that Zwingli 
was censured by the orthodox. Did not everyone, Lutheran, Calvinist 
and Romanist alike, share this expectation? More than once (pp. 
226, 260, etc.), without references, he asserts that the English Puritans, 
following Calvin, denied that salvation could be attained within the 
Roman Catholic Church, whereas Calvin’s own words (Institutio, iv. 
2, 12), accepted by all his English followers, were that ‘‘ the Lord 
there (i.e. in the Roman Church) wondrously preserves some remains 
of his people.” And an elaborate note on p. 324 (with several de- 
rivative contentions) is entirely vitiated by the assumption that the 
authors of the documents cited identified the Catholic Church with 
their own communion. 

A further defect the author modestly acknowledges in his preface, 
lamenting the lack of “‘ the discipline of the classical education of a 
ae ago.”’ In the note just referred to there are no fewer than 

ve mistakes in four lines of Latin, and the frequency of strange 
genitives is in marked contrast to the scrupulous care (in the places 
where I have been able to compare) with which quaint and even absurd 
spellings have been reproduced from his English documents. 

There is a bibliography of 57 pages, more adequate and discriminat- 
ing in regard to primary sources than to the secondary ones. As an 
inventory and detailed survey this volume serves a most useful purpose. 
It is safe to say that there is no reader who will not learn something 
from it, and few who will not learn much. Hues Wart. 


The Revolt of the Netherlands, 1555-1609. By P. Gryx. 1932. 310 
pp. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


Prorressor GEYL conducts us in this interesting volume through 
country already well explored. Most of us were first introduced to 
it by Motley, and we can never forget the impression produced by his 
splendid rhetoric, the perfect confidence of his judgments, the clear 
division of the actors in the drama into good and bad. Since then we 
have had the works of Blok and Pirenne; nor in England can we forget 
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our debt to the work of Dr. Edmundson, and the excellent short 
biography of William the Silent by Frederic Harrison. But the period 
is perennially interesting, and this new book is a most valuable addition 
to the historical literature of the sixteenth century. 

Every phase of the subject is treated and illuminated by Mr. Gey), 
but he has one main thesis. Why does the map of modern Europe 
contain two states—Holland and Belgium—where once were the 
seventeen Provinces of the Hapsburg rulers? Why did the Pacifica. 
tion of Ghent fail and give place to the two smaller unions of Utrecht 
and Arras? Is the answer to be found in some great difference of 
race or religion or culture between the northern and the southern 
Netherlands? Motley implies that the southerners were less sensible 
to the attractions of liberty, less open to the preaching of Protestantism, 
less heroic in fibre, than the northerners. Mr. Geyl will have none 
of this. The distinction between the north and south was rather 
the result of the division than the cause of it; protestantism was as 
strong in the south as in the north; before the war the division was 
rather between east and west than between north and south. The 
actual line of division was drawn by the falling of the iron dice of the 
god of war. The nationalist troops held their own behind their seas 
and marshes and rivers; but when they came beyond the rivers and 
encountered the Spaniards in the higher land and away from the 
friendly sea they were never successful in the long run. The Spanish 
military victories therefore really deserve to be called decisive; the 
actual configuration of an extremely important corner of Europe 
depends on them. Mr. Geyl deplores the result. ‘‘ The Split ”’—to 
use his own term—was bad both for the north and for the south. It 
brought impoverishment to the south and in the end weakness to the 
north. Perhaps in his picture of the condition of the southern states 
he hardly does justice to the splendid outburst of Belgian art in the 
seventeenth century; and he says little of the work of the Jesuits 
and the Catholic reaction in winning back the south to the cause of 
Rome. But I have no doubt that his thesis is proved, and that a 
good deal of Motley’s rhetoric has little foundation. 

I have mentioned the main thesis of the book; but it is by no 
means the only topic illuminated by it. The revolt of 1572 is described 
with great clearness. Here too Mr. Gey] lays stress on directly military 
considerations. There was deep disgust with Alva’s policy, both 
political and financial; hardly anyone supported the Spanish in- 
truders. But it was not enthusiasm or patriotic devotion or Protestant 
zeal that established the independence of Zealand and Holland, but 
Spain’s utter—and to me almost incomprehensible—failure to resist 
the sea power of the insurgents and the vigorous action of the ‘“‘ Beg- 
gars.”’ ‘The Prince and his armed followers it was who made re- 
sistance possible; and their party, the party of resistance, was a small 
party which would not have been able to do anything without them ” 
(p. 120) ; the same kind of comment is heard frequently throughout the 
book. The doings of the patriot Lumey were in quality much the same 
as those of Alva. It is also interesting to note what great influence is 
attached to the mutiny of the Spanish troops in 1576. It was more 
decisive than many famous battles and sieges, and gave William of 
Orange his one chance of forming a real national union of the Nether- 
lands, It was not his fault that he failed. Union was only possible 
on a basis of mutual religious toleration, and the Protestant zealots 
at Ghent and elsewhere made it impossible for the Catholics to come in. 
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Perhaps these events may suggest that the spiritual forces of the time 
deserve rather a stronger emphasis than Mr. Gey] has given to them. 

There is only space for one other point. The Protestantisation of 
the North is one of the great facts of the time, and it is, as Mr. Gey] 
says, ‘an amazing spectacle”’ (p. 131). Even in the Province of 
Holland the Protestants were estimated in 1587 to form only one- 
tenth of the whole population. The pressure of the war, the identifica- 
tion of the Roman faith with the Spanish power, the constant and 
harsh pressure exercised by the Calvinist minority during its tenure 
of power; these are the chief factors which allow us to understand 
the great religious change which passed over the country. The story 
of the adhesion of Gelderland to the Union of Utrecht is instructive 
as showing how far even that small unit was from resting only on 
religious and national enthusiasm. 

What I have written may seem to imply that the tone of the book 
is materialist and even cynical. But that is not so. The importance 
of the religious motive is insisted on again and again, and the heroism of 
the Dutch resistance is not forgotten. The maps, prepared by Mr. Geyl’s 
son, are excellent and novel in their ideas. The constant presentation 
of the “linguistic boundary ’”’ is especially welcome. A. J. GRANT. 


The Superlative Prodigall: a life of Thomas Bushell. By J. W. 
Gover. (Univ. of Bristol Studies, No.1.) 1932. viii + 172 pp. 
Arrowsmith. 5s. 


Mr. Goven’s book is an interesting study of a curious figure. Its 
hero played many parts, with rare interludes of success, but with an 
aplomb and self-confidence which never deserted him. Beginning life, 
according to his own account,—which may or may not be veracious,— 
as the servant of Bacon, he dabbled in a series of commercial adven- 
tures, secured the farm of certain of the silk duties on the ordinary 
pretext of putting down malpractices in the dyeing of silk, was 
involved for a short time in the Westminster Soap Corporation, took 
over the lease of the Welsh silver money formerly held by Sir Hugh 
Middleton, obtained a grant authorising him to establish a mint at 
Aberystwyth in order to save the cost of transporting the bullion to 
London, and farmed the customs on lead. When the Civil War came, 
he threw himself into it, supplied the king with money, troops and 
clothing, and held Lundy till 1648. The remainder of his life—he died 
in 1674—apart from some three years in prison, was spent in attempts 
to obtain, first from the Commonwealth and then from the Restora- 
tion government, the recognition needed to enable him to carry on 
his mining ventures in the Mendips and in Cornwall, to recover com- 
pensation for his services to the royalist cause, and to exploit his 
mineral concessions. 

It cannot be said that Bushell holds an important place in the 
economic history of the seventeenth century. He appears to have 
made a success of the Cardiganshire mines, which he worked from 
1637 till they were seized some eight years later by the Parliament ; 
but it is difficult to find anything else which he carried through to 
completion. A life of him was, nevertheless, well worth writing, 
because the very methods which accounted for his failure were charac- 
teristic of the period. From a technical point of view the first half of 
the seventeenth century was the age of the inspired amateur. The 
same individual would turn from constructing an ingenious toy, like 
the water-works with which Bushell played tricks on visitors to his 
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country house at Enstone, to large plans of economic development, 
The projector stood to the serious inventors of two or three genera. 
tions later in much the same relation as the alchemist to the chemist. 
It is sufficient to glance at the specifications of patents to see that 
reasonable proposals and fantastic impossibilities were produced, as 
apparently they were received, with equal gravity. 

Among virtuosos of this kind Bushell was a prince. He appears 
to have possessed to a more than ordinary degree the gifts of the 
company promoter. His one successful piece of engineering technique, 
that of draining mines by gravity, was not new; but hhe had the 
advertiser's art of clothing the commonplace in mystery. A com. 
bination of Bacon, from whom he professed to have derived his 
mining science, with the Bible was apparently irresistible, and the 
successive failures which enraged his creditors had, apparently, no 
effect whatever in preventing fresh investors from trusting their 
money to him. His career possesses, in fact, a kind of negative 
interest. It was possible because there was no body of scientific 
knowledge or technical experience by which his claims could be 
tested. Public credulity as to the financial aspects of economic 
enterprise was to retain its innocence for many a long day; but, with 
the progress of natural science after the Restoration, the field within 
which sanguine charlatans could dream at will, leading crowds behind 
them, began to contract. Serious technical progress was made possible 
by the elimination of the Thomas Bushells. R. H. Tawney. 


A History of Russia. By V. O. Kiucnevsky. Translated by C. J. 
HocarTs. 1931. Volumev. ix + 338pp. Dent. 16s. 


Tue title of this work is in every way a misnomer. It does indeed 
contain the fifth volume of Kluchevsky’s great work.' But this was 
not a history but a “course” on Russian history, divided into 
“lectures” (not “ chapters”) delivered in Moscow University in 
1883-84. It also contains the first four lectures, quite arbitrarily 
omitted from volume 1 of the translation—four of the most important 
sections of the whole work—enunciating the lecturer’s well-known view 
of the greater importance of the sociological than the ideological con- 
ception in discussing the history of a special country, formulating a 
system for the division of Russian history into periods, sketching the 
geographical features of the plain of eastern Europe, and describing the 
influence of these features on the development of the Russian people. 
It also contains a survey of Russian history from the time of Peter I 
till the year 1907 taken from the author’s “‘ Short Handbook to Russian 
History ” published in 1908 and reprinted in 1921 in the Soviet edition 
of “ The Course.” 

The main part of the fifth volume deals with the reforms of Catherine 
the Great. Foreign affairs,*including matters so momentous as the 
Partitions of Poland and the Turkish question, are dismissed in two 
short chapters, and the rest is devoted to Catherine’s projected reforms, 
the position of the serfs, and the nature of the all-powerful class of the 
nobility. ‘The latter should be read by all who wish to understand the 
puzzling character of the educated Russians of the last 150 years. 
Apart from a chapter on Paul and a chapter on Nicholas I, the rest of 
the work deals with the character of Alexander I, throwing great light 
on the failure of this enlightened and well-meaning ruler, and with 
the reforms of Speransky. 

1 For vols. 1-1v see History, xu. 354 (Jan. 1928). 
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Unfortunately this volume, even more than the earlier parts of the 
work, is marred by clumsy and inaccurate translation. Words like 
genre and milieu are scattered about. “‘ East Zealand ” for the Baltic 
provinces reappears; “‘carabiniert”’ for carbonari, “ Turkhestan ” 
with an unnecessary h, a “ Holsteiner Herzog,” “ polishished,” “‘ forestal 
Russia’ and other strange words. Some portions are almost un- 
intelligible through awkward phraseology, and the general index to all 
five volumes gives a summary of verbal and historical errors. 

Kluchevsky exploded many fallacies, cleared up many difficult 

roblems, challenged many old ideas. He educated two generations of 

ussians and encouraged the scientific study of many periods by 
specialists. Political events interrupted a great deal of this work, 
which must be resumed and intensified before a new synthetic treat- 
ment of Russian history is worth while. A. Bruce Boswk LL. 


The Industrial Revolution and the Economic World of To-day. By 
L. W. Waite and E. W. SHananan. 1932. ix + 378 pp. 
Longmans. 6s. 


Tae first part of this book opens with a chapter on the mercantile 
system and then deals with the Industrial Revolution and its results. 
The second describes the present economic system and some of the 
main difficulties that have arisen in its working. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the efforts of the State to regulate economic effort and 
to solve social problems, and sometimes the authors appear to forget 
that until the development of the modern Civil Service it was 
one thing to make a law and another to enforce it. They have 
endeavoured to bring their book up to date ; but events move quickly, 
and the remark that ‘none of the three political parties seriously 
advocates protective duties on food ”’ (p. 38) reads rather curiously 
to-day. A few errors of fact call for comment. It is not correct to 
say that “‘the village View of Frankpledge or Court Leet was the 
authority which controlled procedure for the open fields” (p. 24) in 
the Middle Ages. The Court Leet tried petty offences and had other 
functions—one of which might be the holding of the View of Frank- 
pledge—but it was seldom directly concerned with the economic side 
of the working of the manor. Equally unhappy is the statement 
that “ Acts passed in 1822 and 1825 removed a number of countries 
from the operation of the Navigation Laws...” (p. 109). The 
Reciprocity Treaties dealt with tonnage dues and similar matters 
and, as Professor Clapham has pointed out (Zng. Hist. Rev., xxv. 484), 
“the Navigation Laws proper are scrupulously safeguarded” in 
them. Again, it is an error to suppose that “ the introduction of the 
principle of limited liability for shareholders . . . dates from 1862 
in Great Britain . . .” (p. 247). It has been shown in a recent ex- 
amination of the Act of 1862 that this “was a consolidating and 
extending Act which brought in no new important principles.” + 
These are smal] blemishes in a useful little work. It is intended for 
members of the Modern Sixth, and will prove of value both to them 
and to students of history and of economics in their first year of a 
university course. W. O. HenpErson, 
Les Démocrates Belges de 1789. Par Suzanne Tassrer. 1930. 479 pp. 

Bruxelles, M. Lambertin. 7 fr. 

Dr. Tasszzr opens her narrative of the Belgian revolution of 

1789 with an interesting account of the condition of the Austrian 
1 H. A. Shannon in Zconomic History, u. 399, 
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Low Countries in the eighteenth century. Since the unhappy ex. 
perience of Philip II their rulers, all foreigners and absentees, had 
refrained from meddling with local customs and institutions, which 
remained thoroughly medieval. The clergy were extremely rich. 
It was said that in Flanders they owned half and in Brabant two. 
thirds of the land. They were defective in culture and lived in fat 
Flemish comfort, but were not scandalous or unpopular. The nobles 
were richer than their French brethren, but led quiet patriarchal lives, 
and did‘ not need to oppress the peasants. The Third Estate con- 
sisted solely of certain exclusive trade corporations in the towns. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century disturbing influences began 
to act upon Belgium. The works of the French philosophers were 
more and more widely read, and French ideas found acceptance. The 
American, Dutch and French revolutions excited the sympathy of 
many Belgians. A small but intelligent class of manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers and professional men, for whom the ancient 
framework of society provided no compartment, wanted recognition 
and power. At this critical time the Emperor Joseph II irritated the 
clergy by his reforms and the liberals by his despotic methods. 

An eminent lawyer, Jean Francois Vonck, Mile. Tassier’s hero, 
organised the rebellion, which succeeded easily and rapidly because 
the Emperor was distracted by revolt elsewhere and by the Turkish 
war. But success was followed by division. Vonck and his friends 
desired a moderate reform of old institutions and the admission to 
the Estates of classes hitherto excluded. The main body of the clergy 
and the Third Estate refused to concede anything to the democrats, 
and found a leader in Henri Van der Noot. As the mass of the people, 
the peasants, were entirely under the influence of the clergy, the 
conservatives could employ force as well as argument against the 
democrats, whose leaders were driven into exile. As the Belgians 
could neither agree among themselves nor hope for foreign aid, the 
Emperor Leopold II, by promising an amnesty and respect for ancient 
liberties, regained sovereignty at the end of 1790. Mlle. Tassier has 
explored all the original documents which have become accessible 
since the publication of Borgnet’s book in 1862, and the ample literature 
which has appeared since that date. Although she has not altered 
the general outline of the story, she has retold it with increased fullness 
and accuracy. New light has been thrown on such topics as the 
policy of Prussia with reference to the Belgian revolution, the interest 
taken in it by Lafayette and the Duke of Orleans, and the negotiations 
of the democratic exiles with the Austrian government. Although 
Vonck is her hero and finds his foil in Van der Noot, her temper through- 
out is fair and judicial. Her book is a valuable contribution to Belgian 
history. F. C. MontTacuE. 
The Life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh. By GrorGrk MACKANESS. 

1931. Two vols., xviii + 369+ 401 pp. Sydney: Angus & 

Robertson (Australian Book Co., 16 Farringdon Avenue, E.C.). 50s. 

Buen of the “ Bounty” has had to wait a long time for the 
biographer he deserves, though few men of his time or since could offer 
more controversial or more diversified material. An impartial study 
of his career was especially desirable because, it is safe to say, tradition 
makes his tyranny responsible for the ‘‘ Bounty ’’ mutiny and reinforces 
its verdict by a reference to his deposition in later life from the Governor- 
ship of New South Wales. With the appearance of Mr. Mackaness’s 
Life there will no longer be any excuse for this one-sided view, and it is 
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a pity it was not available before the recent publication in the Famous 
Trials series of the T'rial of the Bounty Mutineers. Mr. Mackaness, after 
a very thorough survey of the available material, published and un- 
published, comes to the conclusion that Bligh was right in saying that 
the main cause of the mutiny was the life of ease and pleasure that 
his men had led at Tahiti and their desire to return to their Tahitian 
mistresses. Cook’s men, he points out, had also contemplated mutiny, 
and Wallis, the discoverer of the island, had had trouble there. Bligh 
had been sent to transplant bread-fruit to the West Indies at an un- 
favourable season, so that he was obliged to make a five months’ stay 
in Tahiti; and he had been given a most incompetent set of officers, so 
that he had to bear unaided the whole responsibility of maintaining 
discipline. His punishments, Mr. Mackaness shows, were not by 
eighteenth century standards exceptionally severe. For the New 
South Wales ‘ rebellion ’’ of 1808 Mr. Mackaness clearly considers Bligh 
more responsible : yet its chief cause was his attempt to carry out his 
instructions and put down the traffic in rum conducted by the officers 
of the New South Wales Corps. In the intervening years between 
1789 and 1808 Bligh’s career was, despite occasional entanglements in 
court-martials, an extremely creditable one. First came the voyage in 
an open boat, with those who did not join the mutineers, from Tonga to 
Timor—a triumph both of seamanship and of leadership. After his 
return to England Bligh was sent on a second bread-fruit voyage, and 
not only accomplished his object but made useful additions to geo- 
graphical knowledge. He came without loss of credit through the 
mutiny of the Nore; he fought at Camperdown; and he won warm 
commendation from Nelson for his conduct at Copenhagen. Even after 
his unhappy experience in New South Wales he duly received promotion 
to flag-rank, though he never hoisted his flag, and he retained the 
confidence and friendship of Sir Joseph Banks. 

It is indeed impossible to make Bligh an attractive figure. He was 
hot-tempered and despotic, foul-mouthed, fault-finding, a man who 
made enemies, though more perhaps among his officers and social equals 
than among his men: he had learnt how to care for their welfare in 
the stern but efficient school of James Cook, and many of them, it is 
clear, had a genuine respect for him. Where a despot was needed, as 
on that perilous boat voyage, Bligh succeeded admirably; but he was 
not a real leader in the better sense of the word. Mr. Mackaness’s book 
_ greatly in eschewing mere uncritical rehabilitation, and if he 

wells a little too lightly on Bligh’s faults, he provides material for 
readers to form their own judgment. 

All students of Australian history, and of naval history too, will be 
grateful to Mr. Mackaness for his elucidation of Bligh’s career, and his 
work is not likely to be superseded. Yet it is perhaps a pity that he 
was so much preoccupied with writing a ‘‘ complete’ biography. The 
book can indeed be read with interest from beginning to end; but it 
would have gained by compression to one-half or two-thirds its size. 
It hardly seems necessary, for instance, in a Life of Bligh to devote 69 
pages to the fate of the mutineers; and even new material—of which 
there is much—may be set out at undue length. In short, though his 
critical skill is undeniable, Mr. Mackaness is a little deficient in that 

wer of selection which is hardly less important in the art of historical 
ography. Still, it is a good book. It should be mentioned in con- 
clusion that it is admirably illustrated and is provided with an adequate 
index and a full critical bibliography W. P. Morre, 
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Studies in Modern History. By G. P. Goock. 1931. vi + 384 pp, 
Longmans. 10s. 

THESE studies are very well worth gathering together in a volume 
and giving a permanent form. They are the work of a mature historian 
whose interests are modern and philosophic. Whatever Dr. Gooch 
writes or delivers as an address is Genven , carefully thought out, and 
full of matter. He has also an attractive style, with telling phrases, 
Every study, though learned and satisfying, is pleasant to read. The 
writer bears his learning without apparent effort, and has a mature and 
graceful method of expression. 

There is an admirable essay on Goethe, delivered to the Goethe 
Society. To appreciate Goethe requires not merely literary sense and 
knowledge, but obviously also grasp of that portentous period of 
history in which Goethe lived and which he influenced so deeply. Mr. 
Gooch has made this subject his own, and particularly Germany in the 
time of the French Revolution. Readers will find that he has something 
new to say upon Goethe and the Revolution; the account of the 1792 
campaign, which is quite brief, is particularly well done. 

erhaps the gem of the collection is the paper on Germany’s debt 
to the French Revolution. Mr. Gooch’s view is that Germany had her 
revolution too, like France, and in consequence of what France was 
doing, but, comparatively speaking, without bloodshed and suffering, 
without the immense dislocation and material losses of the Revolution 
in France. The chief outcome of the Revolution in Germany was the 
oe eae of the political maze—the disappearance of what Talley- 
rand called cette poussiére de princes ; but there was also a vast amount 
of legal reform in Prussia, and still more on the left bank of the Rhine. 
If only Mr. Gooch would give us one of his profound studies on the 
effect of the French Revolution upon Italy, our debt to him would be 
immensely enhanced. 

The study of Holstein, the famous political director of the German 
Foreign Office, is almost a book in itself. It extends to 116 pages, and 
is perhaps the most complete and valuable thing that has appeared on 
that once enigmatical man. Holstein is ceasing to be a mystery, 
and it was time that truth and legend should be dissected and a good 
and full summary account given. As all the books bearing directly 
on Holstein are in German, Mr. Gooch has performed a real service 
to scholarship in giving the results of his wide and accurate reading 
in this study, and in placing Holstein in his proper place in the history 
of that confused era, the post-Bismarck period of the German Empire. 

It is really impossible to pick out special studies in this volume, for 
they are all deeply interesting. Some readers will be especially grateful 
for the descriptive and critical guide to “ German historical studies 
since the War.” ‘The Cambridge Chair” is a charming historical 
account, with some fine pages on Acton who, at the moment, seems to 
be overlooked a little by present-day scholars. ‘‘ Historical Novels ” 
opens up a world of European (and some American) romance. The 
whole book is to be cordially recommended to the thoughtful public. 

R. B. Mowat. 


War and Peace in Kurope, 1815-1870, and other Essays. By E. L. 
Woopwarp. 1931. vii + 292 pp. Constable. 14s. 
Mr. Woopwarp’s Studies in European Conservatism revealed him 
as @ philosophic historian and a writer of exceptional distinction. 
His new volume, though less striking, is equally solid in workmanship 
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and equally useful to the advanced student of the nineteenth century ; 
for he is always seeking to penetrate behind the serried array of facts 
and to discover the tendencies they indicate. The first and longest 
of the three dissertations, based upon his Oxford lectures, reviews 
the forces which made for war or peace between Waterloo and Sedan. 
For a generation the exhaustion that followed the terrible struggle 
with France kept the nations from flying at one another’s throats; 
but, when once Europe had got its breath again, a new series of 
struggles began, relatively short in duration but of ever-increasing 
intensity, which kept the world in a fever till 1918. It is not, how- 
ever, exclusively a story of strife, and some of Mr. Woodward’s most 
suggestive pages analyse the forces making for peace, among them 
international law, arbitration, peace societies, international socialism, 
foreign investments, and the Christian churches. As a humane man, 
and one who played his part in the greatest of all conflicts, he is 
naturally on the side of the angels. What is to-day a commonplace 
was in the middle of the nineteenth century scarcely more than a 
vision, “ belief in a great human society which should have forsworn 
war as politically unnecessary, economically unprofitable, and morally 
abhorrent.”” Though the author’s survey comes to an end half a 
century before the creation of the League of Nations, this thoughtful 
essay may well be added to the works recommended to students of 
the historical background of our fateful attempt to erect a new inter- 
national order. 

The second essay, entitled ‘‘ Historical Material and Historical 
Certainty,”’ is full of useful hints to the apprentice, and the chapter 
on “ Historians of the Nineteenth Century ” will appeal to a wider 
audience. The third essay, entitled “ French History and French 
Memoirs, 1815-1850,” supplies a brief outline of the period which the 
author knows so well, and analyses the most celebrated memoirs of 
the leading actors from Chateaubriand and Talleyrand to Guizot and 
Tocqueville. He holds the balance evenly between those who are 
tempted to swallow the whole dose and those who are repelled by 
the suppressions and perversions of political apologias. ‘* Memoirs 
are not self-sufficing as historical authorities, but they give the style 
and feeling of a period.” This was what Ranke taught us a century 
ago, and what should never be forgotten by students of one of the 
most fascinating departments of historical literature. G. P. Goocs. 


The Spirit of British Policy, and the Myth of the Encirclement of Germany. 
By Hermann Kantorowicz; trans. W. H. Jonnston. 1931. 
541 pp. Allen and Unwin. 25s. net. 

Speeches on Foreign Affairs (1904-1914). By Sm Epwarp Grey 
(Viscount Grey of Fallodon). Selected, with an Introduction, by 
PauL KnaPtunp. 1931. 327 pp. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Tue plain Englishman or Scot, even in the privacy of his study, 
will find it hard not to blush as he reads this eulogy of his national 
character by Dr. Kantorowicz, Professor of Law at Kiel, and it may 
well prompt him to a salutary inquiry into hitherto unsuspected 
shortcomings. Yet, favourable as are its main conclusions, it contains 
a great deal of penetrating criticism, under the four main headings of 
“Chivalry,” ‘“ Objectivity,” ‘‘ Humanitarianism” and “ Irration- 
ality.” Of special interest is the convincing manner in which Pro- 
fessor Kantorowicz turns the tables on the conventional continental 
view that “‘ my country right or wrong ”’ is typical of England : he is 
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able to show, on the contrary, not only that English patriotism has 
always tended to be supercritical both of the nation and of its leaders, 
but also that those leaders—and here he adduces many effective 
quotations—have constantly been frank to the point of indiscretion 
in their dealings with foreign, and especially German statesmen, 
thereby giving rise to many misconceptions (pp. 134-46). A good 
example of his analysis is to be found in the following passage :— 

Englishmen taken singly will appear to be somewhat lacking in feeling and 
to an unusual degree of self-control : whereas an investigation of mass. 
psychology will result in the discovery that, while the English masses under 
normal conditions are extremely amenable to discipline, it is easy for those who 
know how to play upon their moral, religious, political and sporting sentiments, 
to rouse them to furious outbursts of passion (p. 124). 

The main interest of the book, however, lies in the fearless analysis 
of the “myth of encirclement,” which was so widely believed in 
Germany before the war, and which is now systematically pro ted 
in school and university, by savant and politician, with the deliberate 
object of overthrowing the Versailles settlement. Dr. Kantorowicz is 
doubly qualified for his task, first as an international lawyer of repute, 
and secondly as one of the experts of the Reichstag Commission of 
Investigation (his report for whom, it should be added, has been in 
print since 1924, but is still not released for publication). Basing his 
conclusions in the main upon Die Grosse Politik, he is able to show, by 
abundant quotations, that most of Germany’s leading statesmen and 
diplomatists in the ten years preceding the war were perfectly well 
aware (and repeatedly admitted to each other) that England was not 
aiming at the encirclement of Germany, but was essentially pacific, 
not to say nervous at times, and eager for an amicable arrangement ; 
and that but for the naval policy of William II and Tirpitz this could 
quite easily have been reached. In particular he shows this to have 
been the tenor of all Germany’s chief representatives in London— 
Hatzfeld, Metternich, Marschall (who came to London as an Anglo- 
phobe and had already changed his views before his premature 
death) and Lichnowsky, and again of Eckardstein and Kiihlmann: 
and in the same way he shows that not only Kiderlen-Wiachter and 
Stumm and Bethmann Hollweg, but Biilow himself was fully aware of 
London’s pacific attitude. He is able to quote the minutes of the 
Kaiser showing that even he, despite his detestation of his uncle and 
his habit of imputing his own motives to others (on this see p. 432), 
recognised, while despising, this pacific outlook, and on the other 
hand fully approved Lord Fisher’s ideas on “ preventive war,” for 
which their author found no support whatsoever among the statesmen 
of London (p. 376). Meanwhile William II fully endorsed the view 
of the German General Staff that from the strategic point of view 
“ encirclement is a division of forces” (p. 427). Finally, it is shown 
that Holstein, Biilow, the Kaiser and Tirpitz, in full knowledge of the 
facts, deliberately invented and propagated the myth of encirclement 
in order “ to popularise the idea of a big navy ” (p. 449). 

Dr. Kantorowicz is not, however, satisfied with establishing this 
thesis, but dwells remorselessly on what he calls “ Bismarxism,” the 
materialistic outlook derived from two great Germans of opposing 
views, and resulting in a refusal to admit ethical motives as a Dasis of 
policy (p. 199). Of special interest is his comment on the famous 
speech of Sir Edward Grey on 3 August 1914 and its reference to the 
combination of “honour and interests” in our attitude towards 
Belgian neutrality : 
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If more emphasis was placed later upon honour than upon interest, this 
merely goes to show that the English politicians knew that public opinion in 
England reacts more strongly to ideal than to material considerations (p. 252). 

The author claims for his book “ that it serves not only the truth 
but the highest political and moral interests of Germany,” and he has 
written it as “‘a piece of moral reparation ” for his own attitude in 
the war, when he still believed many myths about England; but he 
does not expect his countrymen to be convinced, and his account of 
the systematic poisoning of the wells of German historical teaching is 
anything but reassuring. We on our side can only hope that the 
policy pursued by this country towards Germany since 1918, or at 
any rate since Locarno,—which may at times have been weak and 
halting, but is utterly inexplicable on a basis of our ever having aimed 
at “ encirclement,’’—will ultimately bear fruit in a lasting reconcilia- 
tion between the two countries, despite their radically different men- 
talities. No Briton will dare to admit that Dr. Kantorowicz has not 
been kind to us; but every British reader will admire him for such 
an act of chivalry and courage.} 

It is strange that while the vindication of Britain against the 
charge of encirclement should have been left to a German, an American 
in @ Middle Western University should be the first to publish a 
selection of ‘Sir Edward Grey’s speeches on foreign affairs. Dr. 
Knaplund, who is Professor of History at Wisconsin, has done his 
work well, and his book provides an admirable opportunity for testing 
Dr. Kantorowicz’s theories and arguments. The historian will of 
course test them still further by a comparison with T'wenty-five Years 
and with the British Documents ; but though he may make his critical 
reserves here and there, he will find it hard to resist the general 
impression of winning frankness, eagerness to be fair, and earnest 
pacific feeling which permeates the whole collection, and confirms the 
verdict upon Grey as one of the most essentially English (not British 
this time !) of all our Foreign Secretaries, with all the virtues and 
limitations of the race. It may be hoped that as T'wenty-five Years 
was republished in a cheap edition, so the speeches may some day be 
added to the “‘ World’s Classics ” or some similar popular collection. 

R. W. Seton-Wartson. 


The Colonial Service. By Str ANTON Bertram. 1930. xii + 291 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Rise and Fall of the German Colonial Empire. By Mary E. 
Townsend. 1930. xix +424 pp. Macmillan. 2ls. 


Sm Anron Berrram’s terse and judicial book on the great British 
Colonial Service does something to fill a real need. It sketches the 
haphazard origins and describes the actual normal working of the 
machine of colonial government on its executive, legislative, and 
judicial sides. But it also includes weighty, because informed, views 
on varying judicial systems, as well as careful, not to say cautious, 
comments on such live topics as the new constitution of Ceylon and 
the merits of “ direct ’’ and “ indirect ” rule in countries like Nigeria 
end Tanganyika. The book is the more valuable for being illumined 
throughout by the author’s personal experience of the West Indies, 


1 The book is singularly free from mistakes, but on p. 151 two have crept in. 
Sir Horace Rumbold, ‘‘ the then Ambassador in Vienna” in 1901, ia of course 
not our present Ambassador in Berlin, but his father: while Lord Rosebery 
was not “ Conservative leader |” 
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Cyprus, Palestine, and Ceylon—of almost every type of colony except 
the tropical African. 

In these days of democratic government this short and easily 
read book should help students of history to realise more clearly what 
non-democratic government means, and what a very large number of 
people, for example in the British Empire, still know government only 
by a bureaucracy, if not autocracy—a system where “ H. E.” (His 
Excellency, the Governor of any Crown Colony), is in a position of 
almost more than regal power and isolation. The book sets one 
thinking, in no carping spirit, of some of the problems of this colonial 
system. Is the splendid isolation of ““H. EK.” altogether healthy? 
Or is it essential to saddle a small Protectorate, say Swaziland, with the 
overhead charges of almost as elaborate a government as that for 
a huge tract like Tanganyika? Again, granted the advantage of 
change and wide experience for high administrative officials, how 
reconcile this with the fact that till an officer has spent some years 
with them he can hardly know his people and district or be in a 
position to pull his full weight? Is there even now frequent enough 
exchange between the Secretariats and the Districts, to keep a nice 
balance between office-work and field-work, between over-driven 
officials at the capital and lonely, hard-working, and hard-worked, 
District Officers? Sir A. Bertram mentions “‘ some”; but is there 
nearly enough interchange of staff between the Colonial Office in 
London and the field-workers in the colonies? Is the Colonial 
Office indeed quite such a model as it is painted on p. 27% “ Experi- 
enced,”’ no doubt, as it is said to be, in the drafting of replies “ dis- 
tinguished alike by reserve and lucidity, at once considerate and 
conclusive”! The “experience” is perhaps the rub! The British 
public is directly responsible through the Colonial Office for the 
welfare of many millions of mankind. This book may serve to remind 
it of the scope and nature of its heavy but perhaps rather complacently 
borne responsibilities. 

Dr. Mary Townsend’s not uninteresting book, The Rise and Fall 
of the German Colonial Empire, has a strikingly contrasted and dramatic 
theme, but suffers from want of the human touch of actual experience. 
It is at its best, therefore, on the German background, less satisfying 
on the colonies themselves. The dawning and development of the 
colonial idea in Germany are well done, with Kaiser Wilhelm’s ambition 
for colonies as a means to Welt-Macht, and later his struggle against 
“ encirclement.”’ The inglorious efforts of the Chartered Companies 
meant indeed that by about 1907, when the empire came to take 
elaborate measures for the control of the colonies, there was, as Miss 
Townsend remarks, “ very little there to control ”—and only seven 
years left in which to buy and test experience. She is, however, a 
little uncritically optimistic (p. 141) about the possibilities of “ settle- 
ment” in the African Highlands. Far the most of the strength of 
“the extremely strong and independent tribes like the Hereros, the 
Witboi, and Bondelswarts”’ (p. 130) was due to the geography of 
South-West Africa, Miss Townsend is also rather naive (p. 290) 
about the sufficiency of ‘ practical” education to “ solve the native 
problem.” 

In the end, though the drill sergeant was still rather prominent, 
and though the statistics culled from Year Books are rather rapturous 
than significant and critical, the last seven years of the German colonial 
empire undoubtedly saw much progress, and the loyalty of the native 
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Rast African troops in the grisly four years’ campaign is memorable. 
As the book makes clear, with economy and restraint, the allied and 
associated powers have little to be proud of either for their share of 
responsibility for the failure to apply the Congo Act, which should have 
neutralised the African colonies, or for their peace efforts at Versailles. 
On this the verdict implied in the quotation (p. 297) from Professor 
Julian Huxley is irresistible : 

The German discovery of a chemical substance, Bayer 205, which heals 
sleeping sickness, is a highly important step in making the Tropics habitable. 
This one discovery is of such importance to all those nations with tropical 

ions that it uncovers at one stroke how criminally stupid it is to place 
a great scientific nation in such a position that it is even more difficult for her 
to continue her scientific researches. 
W. M. Maocmiian. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Mrs. E. 8. G. Bristow considers that the prophetic properties of 
the Great Pyramid are being sufficiently championed ; but that a part 
of the claim originally put forward by Piazzi Smyth in the middle of 
the last century, namely, that Shem was the architect of the Pyramid, 
has been “‘ almost entirely set aside.”” To her, however, the “ advan 
tages ” of this view have seemed so great that she has written The Man 
who Built the Great Pyramid (Williams and Norgate, 6s.) to establish it. 
She frankly states that her theory is entirely inconsistent with the 
established teaching of Egyptologists, and the first part of her book is 
therefore devoted to impugning their arguments. Her criticism is 
sweeping : e.g. all hieroglyphic writing on the monuments (with the 
exception of the contemporary graffiti on the Great Pyramid) was cut 
after the beginning of the X1Xth Dynasty by priests who suppressed 
the royal Egyptian line (descended from Noah) on the death of 
Tutankhamen. Before that time, in her opinion, the Egyptians had 
used the cuneiform script. The reviewer is thus left without any 
standpoint from which to retaliate on the constructive part of Mrs. 
Bristowe’s essay; and must content himself with avowing a fellow- 
feeling for the priests whom she accuses (p. 130) of betraying a “ mock- 
ing spirit ” in ‘‘ describing Osiris as ‘ the Egg of the great cackler ’"— 
alluding to his descent from Ham.” S. R. K. G. 


Prorressor N. H. Baynes has published with a learned biblio- 
graphical commentary his Raleigh lecture on Constantine the Great and 
the Christian Church (The British Academy, 6s.). Justly remarking 
that ‘“‘ we write our biographies in terms of the thought of our own 
day,” he considers Constantine’s letters and edicts, of which all but 
one are genuine, as the key to his action, and believes fear to have 
been “‘ a vital element in his religious policy,” in which “ the deter- 
mining factor”? was “to establish unity in the Catholic Church,” 
such unity being “ necessarily linked” to “the prosperity of the 
Roman state.”” The notes are a mine of erudition, and the writer has 
ransacked and reviewed authorities in five languages, including 
Russian. Specially important are those on “modern studies of 
Constantine’s personality and policy,” the authenticity of the Oratio 
ad Sanctos, the labarum, the Edict of Milan, and the Council of Nicea, 
To that on the condemnation of Duchesne’s History might be added 
that the Pope had accepted a copy and the Osservatore Romano had 
favourably reviewed it. Duchesne left for Egypt with the remark ; 
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Aprés le massacre des Innocents la fwite en Egypte! As a lawyer, 
Mr. Baynes thinks that Athanasius “might have been .. . a dis. 
tinguished member of the Roman bar.”’ In an appendix he considers 
that Constantine “‘ regarded himself definitely as a Christian,” and 
explains the “ retention of solar types upon his coinage ”’ by “ dynastic 
considerations,” and by the desire to make it easier for sun-worship 

to worship “the Sun of Righteousness,” just as “Sunday” is the 
name for the Lord’s Day. ‘ 


Proresson Powicke’s Medieval England, 1066-1485 (Home 
University Library, 2s. 6d.) is an essay in modesty. Anyone who can 
read it, and fail to discover that it is much more than it claims to be, 
will have read it in vain: he will never appreciate the fact that its 
author has grappled with a problem greater than would have been his 
had he been content to write once more the history of medieval England. 
For this book is first and foremost a challenging experiment in historical 
method. Perhaps a little tentatively, yet quite deliberately, it rejects 
the way of the chronological narrative in favour of an analytical 
treatment. This makes demands, possibly too heavy demands, upon 
the reader’s resources, and for many the author’s complimentary 
assumption of a general acquaintance with the facts of English history 
and English constitutional development will be something of a humilia- 
tion, just as it will be an indication of the direction in which the author 
intends to move. The method, however, has its purpose. Two things 
have to be reconciled: the historical truths that no chronological 
scheme can make a logical arrangement of the primitive and sophisticated 
elements in society, and that continuity is the essence of medieval 
history. One of the most valuable results is the demonstration of the 
falsity of the stereotyped interpretation whereby the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries are acts in a splendid drama, and the fifteenth 
is an inconvenient survival that must somehow be crushed into an 
epilogue. There is a place for the late Middle Ages in this new treat- 
ment, and if we have lost a drama we have gained a philosophy. 

Experimental, too, is the problem. This is an analysis of the 
structure of medieval society, and a description of men trying to find 
a way of life while a feudal society is being transformed into one of 
groups and interests. The book essays the delicate task of trying to 
catch the elusive spirit in which all in their several stations (kings, 
barons, churchmen, the middle element) contributed to the national 
development. It is an idealistic interpretation, rejecting any simple 
thesis of a society one half of which is black and the other half white 
(with the historian on the side of white). Life is, rather, a joint enter- 
prise in which king and people gradually submitted to political discipline 
and recognised that the respect for custom implied the duties of self- 
restraint no less than the right to assert privilege. A way of life: a 
joint enterprise. But there is something Aristotelian in the emphasis : 
we are watching the good life unfolding itself. The darker pictures in 
plea rolls, petitions, and other sources are not stressed, and although 
we are reminded of the existence of a peasantry who were making the 
England our forefathers knew, they have to be dismissed as outside 
the scope of the essay, It would have been interesting to see if, and 
how, they could have been worked into the scheme. 

To discuss the many points in this précis of a rich store oi historical 
learning would be impossible, but its description of the ecclesia 
Anglicana, its compact definitions of feudalism, the medieval adminis- 
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trative system, the common law, and the medieval parliament, to 
mention some of the more important, will be found intensely stimulat- 
i And even those who will not accept without criticism its opinions, 
ill at any rate endorse the statement that it triumphantly refutes 
Carrasco’s opinion that “it is one thing to write like a poet, another 
thing to write like a historian.” C. H. W. 


A COMPLEMENT to Professor Stenton’s Ford Lectures on the first 
century of English feudalism is afforded by the handsome volume of 
Feudal Documents from the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, edited by Mr. 
D. C. Douglas and issued by the British Academy (Milford, 30s.). 
The Ford Lectures were concerned with lay fees only, and we now 
have the opportunity of seeing how the Conquest affected the tenure 
of lands on a large ecclesiastical estate. Mr. Douglas prints all the 
charters, except Papal Bulls, relating to St. Edmunds from the Conquest 
to 1180, many of them for the first time, and all in carefully critical 
texts. He also prints Abbot Baldwin’s survey of the possessions of 
the abbey and collates it with the contemporary record of Domesday. 
We thus get a wealth of information about the various freemen and 
sokemen mentioned in Domesday, and the size of their several holdings. 
We are left with the conviction that the military system introduced 
at the conquest was, at Bury at least, fitted into the existing organisa- 
tion without effecting any vital change in the condition of the ordinary 
tenants of the abbey. We must thus imagine the imposition of a 
military obligation which compelled each tenant in chief to maintain 
a band of knights, or rather fully armed horse-soldiers, eating at his 
table, and as times grew quieter, the abatement of the nuisance which 
they caused by planting them out on portions of the demesne as 
military tenants. Mr. Douglas’s introduction deals very effectively 
with other subjects also, such as Scandinavian elements in East Anglian 
society, and the nature of the leet system, on which he has a good deal 
to add to what was written in the Victoria County Histories. His 
book will be a necessity to all who seriously study the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in England. C. 


Mr. Qurrinvus BREEN’s book entitled John Calvin: A Study in 
French Humanism, published by the University of Chicago ($2), is 
a dissertation for the degree of Doctor in Philosophy in that university. 
Its central subject is Calvin’s commentaries on Seneca’s De Clementia, 
and there is much of interest, though nothing entirely new, in its 
insistence on the devotion of Calvin to humanism and classical scholar- 
ship. The author tells us that in his educational institutions at 
Geneva Calvin insisted on (1) the study of Greek as well as of Latin; 
(2) on careful attention to the niceties of language; (3) on freedom 
of thought and speculation within limits drawn by theological con- 
siderations. The book gives evidence of wide reading and much 
interest in the subject. The quotations from French and Latin are 
apt to be inaccurately printed. And perhaps I may express a hope 
that when he writes again on historical topics he may approach a 
little more nearly to the dialect of English spoken in these islands. 

A. J, G. 


THE occasion of the return entitled by its editor, the Rev. T. C. 
Dale, The Inhabitants of London in 1638 (The Society of Genealogists ; 
2 vols., sewn, £2 2s., or bound together, £2 6s.) was a dispute between 
the clergy of London and their parishioners as to the payment of 
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tithes. An Act of 1536 had authorised payment at 2s. 9d. in 
the pound on the rental value of all houses rented at 20s. a year 
and upward, and under an explanatory Act of ten years later a 
decree had been issued in 1546 providing for its execution. The 
clergy complained to the Council in 1634 that they did not receive 
the tithes to which they were legally entitled, and that they could 
not obtain redress from the City authorities. After the parties had 
been heard before the Council, an order was made by it in 1638 that 
the minister of each parish, together with the aldermen of the ward 
and the principal inhabitants, should make a return of the rental 
value of the houses in each parish, together with the tithe paid. It is 
this return, including 93 out of 107 parishes, which (with the omission 
of the tithe paid) is edited by Mr. Dale from a manuscript in Lambeth 
Palace Library (No. 272). 

The lists of householders and figures of rentals contained in it are 
of considerable interest from several points of view. They form, as 
Mr. Dale says, a primitive directory and valuation list for nine-tenths 
of the London of Charles I. Not only do they supply material which 
will be of value to the genealogist, but they throw light on the social 
characteristics of London topography. The aristocratic parish was 
apparently St. Botolph, Aldersgate, and, to a less extent, St. Olave, 
Hart Street. It is only rarely, unfortunately, that the occupations of 
householders are given; and though the number of substantial house- 
holders is shown, it is not possible to draw conclusions as to the total 

pulation of the City without making unverifiable assumptions. 

ven with these omissions, however, the return is valuable, and 
Mr. Dale deserves the gratitude of all interested in the history of 
London for making it available. a Ei. es 

Miss ELEANORE BoswE Lt has brought together, in her study of 
The Restoration Court Stage, 1660-1702 (Harvard University Press, 
(Milford), 25s.), a mass of material, some of it extracted for the first 
time from contemporary records and none of it very accessible to the 
student without special facilities. She was able to examine, and 
make transcripts from, the Accounts Ordinary and Extraordinary of 
the Office of Works, the Lord Chamberlain’s Registers and Warrant 
Books, the accounts and bills of the Great Wardrobe, and the Entry 
Books of the Board of Green Cloth. Other records used are the 
Declared Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, Master of the 
Revels, Great Wardrobe and Master of the Robes, as preserved in the 
Audit Office and Pipe Office; the Accounts Various and Enrollment 
Books in the Audit Office; State Papers Domestic and Treasury 
Books so far as they are calendared; and the Patent Rolls. Miss 
Boswell also had the opportunity of examining the designs by Webb 
at Chatsworth. 

It seems ungrateful when the results of so much patient labour 
are gathered in book form to complain that the most valuable part of 
the present publication is the Appendix, in which the documents are 
set out in extenso, Miss Boswell’s tirelessness in research is unfor- 
tunately not paralleled by any great skill in the arrangement of results, 
so that the general impression gained by the reader is disappointingly 
confused, She has a fault, frequent in scholars, of insisting upon a 
mass of details, and, because the main point of her argument is clear 
in her own mind, of failing to make it clear in her writing. Sometimes 
it would seem as if she were not very clear herself, especially in matters 
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of topography; and much confusion would have been avoided if she 
had studied the accounts of the Whitehall area in the London 
County Council Survey of London, volumes xm and xiv. But per- 
haps her own work was completed before those volumes appeared,— 
although one of them has been out two years. Some of the illustra- 
tions cannot pass without criticism. In her preface the authoress 
thanks Miss U. M. Ellis-Fermor, who “ rendered invaluable aid in 
working out the designs from the original bills”; and several of the 
illustrations are line-block reproductions of this lady’s water-colour 
drawings. Such reconstructions, with conjectural details, are quite 
valueless, and, to those unacquainted with the history of theatrical 
costume, definitely misleading. It would have been better, in the 
absence of English data, to reproduce designs by, for example, Berain, 
for actual costumes used on the French stage. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
drawings are utterly remote from the style and spirit of the late seven- 
teenth century. 

Yet, in spite of its faults, the book deserves a place on the shelves 
of all who are interested in more than the literary aspect of Restoration 
drama, and in the part played by the Court theatres in the development 
of the English stage. J. L. 


Dr. G. J. RENTER has contributed a sketch of the eventful career and 
the enigmatic character of William of Orange (P. Davies, 5s.) to a series 
of short and vivid biographies. His book reaches the high standard 
set by his predecessors, and he is to be congratulated on the fact that 
the guidance of Professor Geyl has saved him from the obscurity or 
inaccuracy with regard to the Dutch constitution which mars the work 
of most English writers about William III. Mr. Renier asserts in his 
Foreword that his views are unfashionable, but he has to prove it by 
inventing the fashions. Unless university teaching has strangely 
altered, it is impossible to believe that every English undergraduate 
holds John de Witt to be a traitor or a fool, and only one recent writer 
even suggests that Charles II was a great monarch. And it would 
seem to be at least as “fashionable” as it is obviously correct to 
maintain that William III was neither perfect nor loathsome. The 
only paragraph in the Foreword not needlessly irritating is the last. 

Fortunately the biography itself is better than the introduction. 
It gives a readable account of William’s troubled youth, of his dramatic 
elevation to the offices of his ancestors, of his early struggles against 
Louis XIV, and of the risks which he ran by his intervention in England. 
If the story of his actual reign in England and of his military career is 
so scanty and superficial as to be of little value, the blame attaches to 
the stern limitations of space. Little fault can be found with the 
author’s estimate of William’s character. There is such small justifica- 
tion for the charge of homosexuality that the discussion of it might well 
have been omitted. And it is at least questionable whether the religious 
motive was as strong as Mr. Renier seems to think. William never 
forgot that he was the leader of a coalition which included great Roman 
Catholic states, and his lip-homage to the cause of Protestantism and 
to the will of God was suited to particular correspondents. There are, 
however, three statements in the book which are more than question- 
able. It is asserted (p. 45) that if Charles II and his brother died with- 
out male issue, William had a claim to the throne. It is difficult to be 

atic about rules of succession, except in France, but it is reason- 
ably certain that in the seventeenth century neither law nor custom 
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excluded females from the English throne, and that William could not 
possibly be placed in the hereditary line before Mary and Anne. Even 
when the Revolution had scotched the doctrine of indefeasible here. 
ditary right, William had to accept Mary as joint sovereign, Anne had 
to waive her claim, and her children were preferred to those of William by 
a second wife. More serious is the statement (p. 102) that the invita. 
tion to come to England in 1688 came from the Whig leaders. This 
obscures the supreme fact of the Revolution, that the danger to the 
Church had alienated the Tories from James IT. If the invitation had 
come from a single party, William would probably have refused it, or 
would have run a far graver risk in acceptance. Mr. Renier has avoided 
or evaded most of the time-honoured blunders about the Spanish 
succession, but he clings to the exploded belief that Charles IT’s will in 
favour of Philip of Anjou was obtained by intrigues on the part of 
Louis XIV (p. 152). It was really a deliberate expedient devised by 
Castilian pride to avert the humiliation of partition. R. L. 


The Drennan Letters, edited by Dr. D. A. Chart (H.M. Stationery 
Office, Belfast, 7s. 6d.) are of great value for the history of the United 
Irish movement. William Drennan, the poet and physician, was one 
of the founders of the society, and became its secretary and, subse- 
quently, president. His correspondence with his relatives, covering 
the period 1776-1819, is particularly full during the years 1791-4 when 
he was most politically active, and gives an almost daily account of the 
society’s proceedings. In his student days at Edinburgh he rejoiced 
at the victories of the American colonists, and soon afterwards we find 
him expressing his faith in republicanism and his sympathy with the 
French Revolution. Though his prosecution in 1794 on the charge of 
publishing a seditious libel resulted in an acquittal, it had a sobering 
effect ; he ceased to take an active part in Irish politics. By 1802 he 
had completely lost his sympathy for France and in 1806 described 
himself as an independent Whig. In later life he paid occasional visits 
to England, and his correspondence contains much interesting matter 
for the social historian. The volume enables us to correct as well as to 
supplement the short notice of his life in the Dictionary of National 
Buwgraphy. A. A. 


Mz. R. F. McWr11aMs’s own answer to the question which he 
propounds as the title of his book, Does History Repeat Itself ? (Dent, 
28. 6d.), would appear to be “ Yes, and she will go on doing so if we 
are not careful.” He has worked out the parallel between the world of 
1814 onwards and that of 1918 onwards in a most striking manner, 
which should stimulate interest in the earlier period. But (not to 
speak of small slips or misprints, such as 1793 as the date when war 
was “ declared against all the monarchies of Europe ”’ by France (p. 2), 
and 1810 as that of Canning’s resignation (p. 83), and graver errors such 
as the statement that the enclosure movement was intensified after 
1815 (p. 18), and the implication on p. 75 that the territorial limits of 
France had not already been fixed before the Congress of Vienna) he 
has been led by the temptation of exhibiting close historical parallels, 
some of rather a trifling nature, to disregard the broader aspect of the 
problem, In 1819, which, unfortunately for the symmetry of which 
the author is in quest, happens to be only five years from the first Peace 
of Paris instead of twelve or thirteen, the situation was very much as it 
is to-day—the countries of Europe establishing industries behind tariff 
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walls, resulting in desperate attempts to surmount those barriers, only 
to be followed by over-production, unemployment and pauperism. 
Almost until that year it had been the fashion to look to the United 
States as perfectly free from economic trouble, but in 1818—rather 
suddenly—men were disillusioned; pauperism, it was found, could 
exist in New York as well as elsewhere. The question for us now is, 
whether the example of our grandfathers, who did not succeed in getting 
really clear of trouble till the time of the Great Exhibition, will help us. 
Is there hope that the discovery of gold, say, in Kenya, or the emptying 
of the hoards of the United States, France, and India, may do for us 
what the discovery of the Californian and Australian gold is usually 
supposed to have done for them about 1850? To this Mr. McWilliams 
ts no answer, distracted as he is by the devastating possibilities 
of a world revolution in 1952 (— 1848). A. FB. 


Tux book entitled The Truth about Dreyfus from the Schwartzkoppen 
Papers, edited by B. Schwertfeger (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) contains a good 
deal of interesting evidence, though, in spite of Zola’s statement that 
“Schwartzkoppen alone can reveal the whole truth,” it does not say 
the last word on the Dreyfus case. The innocence of Dreyfus has long 
been established. These extracts from the Schwartzkoppen papers 
provide new evidence for the guilt—already established—of the 
villains of the piece. They throw no new light upon the reasons why 
the victim was singled out for suspicion. It may be that this part of 
the story will never be fully revealed. In any case there is no need of 
further light for the complete rehabilitation of Colonel Dreyfus himself. 
Schwartzkoppen’s story tends (as a very able review in the Times 
Literary Supplement of 26 February 1931 pointed out) to put an un- 
necessarily sinister interpretation upon the blunders of certain French 
officers in the early stages of the Affair. 

Schwartzkoppen was the German military attaché in Paris at tho 
time of Dreyfus’ arrest, and remained there until November 1896. 
The story of his connection with the case is told in his own words until 
this date; thenceforward the narrative is written by the editor mainly 
from the memoranda and letters among Schwartzkoppen’s papers. 
It is clear that Schwartzkoppen found himself in a terribly difficult 
position. It is true that he had been buying information from French- 
men, but he was acting under orders, and there is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness with which he expresses his dislike of the superior scavenging 
which he was ordered to undertake. He was silent when he could have 
cleared Dreyfus of suspicion. Again he was acting under orders, given 
him by his superior officers in the interest, real or supposed, of his 
country. His story shows how hard he found it to obey these orders, 
and to stand by while an innocent man was condemned for an offence 
which was odious to all patriots and particularly odious to a soldier. 
The story is told very plainly, and needs no commentary ; though it is 
extraordinary that the bordereau which played so important a part in 
the case should never have reached Schwartzkoppen, and that no 
reference to it should have been made by Esterhazy at the very time 
when he was bringing the documents listed in the bordereau. It is 
difficult to accept Schwartzkoppen’s conjecture (p. 15) that the bor- 
dereau was torn to pieces deliberately by a French agent in order to 
make it appear that it had been taken from the waste-paper basket, 
Why should the agent be limited to stealing the contents of a waste- 
paper basket ? The document was of great importance, If the agent 
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had been able to steal it from the letter box or the concierge’s lodge, 
why go to the trouble of pretending that it was found somewhere else ? 
KE. L. W. 


In Tales of the Great War (G. Bell, 2s.) Mr. Ernest Richards has made 
an interesting selection of War literature for the use of schools. Several 
of his extracts are from works of fiction, e.g. by Mr. R. H. Mottram, 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Wilfred Ewart, but as these are all based 
upon their author’s personal experience, the distinction between fact 
and fiction is of little consequence. Each of the excerpts presents a 
complete picture of some aspect or episode of the War and can be 
appreciated apart from its context. The battles of Loos and the Somme 
receive disproportionate attention, and so do experiences of defeat, 
retreat or unsuccessful attack. There is no passage at all to illustrate 
the experience of victory, as in the German onslaughts of 1914 or the 
spring of 1918, or in the Allied advance in the autumn of 1918. 
Similarly, while the point of view of the sensitive to whom war was 
undiluted horror is well represented, there is, save in Mr. Bewsher’s 
description of night-flying, no example of the attitude of those (by 
no means few) who could find happiness in active service, such as one 
finds in Mr. Patrick Miller’s admirable novel The Natural Man and 
Lieut.-Colonel G. 8. Hutchinson’s recently published book, Warrior. 

A. 8. T. 


Mr. Ropert Macuray’s Poland, 1914-1931 (Allen and Unwin, 15s.), 
is an informative handbook of the internal history of the new Poland, 
written in frank adulation of Pilsudski and undeviating championship 
of the Poles. The two opening chapters attempt to unravel the 
intricacies of Polish parties and their leaders during the war, when 
first Russian successes and then German and Austrian rival domination 
intensified the tragic situation of the Poles. The remaining chapters 
follow through year by year the military and political events which 
have taken place in Poland and Polish affairs before the League of 
Nations. There is no general explanation or consideration of the 
racial, economic, financial and other problems with which Poland has 
been faced, and there is only one indifferent map. But despite its 
bias and other limitations this book, if cautiously used, should serve as a 
useful compendium for reference purposes. B. H. 8. 


Tue “ Mrs. Markham ” of our childhood’s History of England has 
taken Italian nationality. In Modern Italy (Dent, 7s. 6d.) Miss 
Cicely Hamilton shows how by question and answer modern history 
(?) is taught in Italian school-books. That “it was Italy that won 
the war at the battle of Vittorio Veneto” has long been a common- 
place; but our Aberdonian drifters will learn with amazement that 
the Italian fleet ‘ swept up the minefields of the Austrians.”” Nor was 
* the eagerness with which Italy entered the war” quite so obvious 
to those who were there at the time. The copious quotations which 
she gives from these Fascist manuals reveal a mastery of propaganda 
and a complete lack of humour, while the constant self-praise grates 
on British ears. What British statesman could afford to say with 
the Duce, that *‘ he was ‘ proud to have watered with his blood the 
road to Trieste’’’? The book renders a valuable service by showing 
us from these school-books and the juvenile Press, how “ ‘ the dream 
of the little Balilla’ ”’ is a rifle for the restoration of the Roman Empire. 
It is also remarkably fair, recognising the improvement of the children’s 
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health under Fascism, but pointing out that official advertisement 
costs the taxpayer dear. There is a judicial account of the Italianisa- 
tion of the South Tyrol; but a Tyrolese innkeeper defied a greater 
than Mussolini. By an omission nothing is said of the similar Italian- 
jsation of the Slavs of Istria and the Greeks of the Dodekanese. The 
legislation in favour of large families is traced to Augustus and a 
similar failure predicted, while the Lateran treaty ‘“‘ has not fulfilled 
the happy expectations of its high contracting parties,” because both 
wish to control education. The new system of non-elective mayors, 
often strangers to their towns, is shown to have medieval precedents ; 
and the question is asked, whether army, militia and police work 
together harmoniously. But why is it necessary to take such immense 
precautions to defend a system loudly proclaimed to be so successful ? 


Mr. Rosert SENcouRT’s purpose in Spain’s Uncertain Crown 
(Benn, 21s.) is to show that ‘‘ King Alfonso fell because the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation.” To this end he reconstructs in the bright young manner 
the chronique scandaleuse of the Bourbon dynasty since Carlos IV. 
“The rattle-snake Queen had bitten into her blood a slow but hideous 
poison.” . . . “‘ Did she whisper of love to Serrano in the same garden 
where her mother had proposed to Mufioz?”’ .. . and soon. There 
are references, of course, but presumably for ornament rather than use. 
Those on p. 125'read: (1) “ Alcalé Galiano: Recuerdos. (2) Butler 
Clarke: Modern Spain. (3) Aguado: Historia de Espana, ii.” With 
the accession of King Alfonso XIII the author turns from scandal to 
politics and gives a fair account of the failure of both parliamentary 
and dictatorial government, and he allows the king his just due for the 
remarkable progress realised during his reign in many directions other 
than the political. W. J. E. 


Tue fourth edition of The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Pro- 
gress, by F. S. Marvin (Clarendon Press, 5s. 6d.) appeared in 1920, and 
in the fifth edition (1931) the latter part of chapter xi has been re- 
written “in order to indicate briefly the trend of recent events and 
to remove expressions of feeling only appropriate to the termination 
of the war.” It is unnecessary to praise Mr. Marvin’s little outline 
of history, for it is well known to all who are likely to read this notice. 
Its felicitous title has added a phrase to our vocabulary—or was this 
oxymoron “ the living past” already in common use in 1913, when 
the book first appeared? The idea of the work was concisely expounded 
in the preface to the first edition: ‘‘ Take Kant’s theory of universal 
history as the growth of a world community. . . . Add to this the 
rising power of science as a collective and binding force.” In short, 
it is a pre-war book which divined with singular prescience the post- 
war outlook. D, C. 8. 


The Story of Dublin, by D. A. Chart (‘‘ Medixval Towns ”’ series ; 
Dent, 58. 6d.), is a re-issue of Dr. Chart’s pleasantly written history of 
Dublin, first published in 1907, brought up to date to meet the fact of 
a very altered situation since that year. As such it is to be com- 
mended. We could wish a map had been added to explain the growth 
of historic Dublin. E. C, 


We have received an abridgment by R. W. Brock of the Simon 
Commission Report (7'he Simon Report on India; Dent, 2s, 6d.), The 
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main arguments and recommendations of the original document are 
here neatly compressed into less than 150 small pages. Readers 
interested in this may also like to consult a small German volume, 
Indien unter Britischer Herrschaft, by J. Horovitz (Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner; 4.80 M.), in which an attempt is made with a very fair 
amount of success to survey the development of India under British 
rule, concluding with a somewhat enthusiastic estimate of Mr. Gandhi 
as a political leader and regenerator. H. H. D. 


In order to clear arrears and to make the publication more nearly up 
to date the Reports of the American Historical Association! for 1923- 
1926 inclusive (1929-1930) have been limited to a bare record of 
proceedings, with the omission of all papers and abstracts of papers; 
and the reports for 1927 and 1928 have been issued in a single volume 
(1929). Attention may be called to the inclusion in the volume for 
1926 of a Report of the Committee on History and other Social Studies 
in the Schools (pp. 107-133). The Report for 1929 (1930) likewise 
contains no papers or abstracts; but it includes the sixteenth report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which contains the correspond- 
ence addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849, and supplements the 
letters published in volume u of the Report for 1899. The Report for 
1930 is to be in four volumes, of which the first has appeared (1931). 
It contains “‘ Notes from the archives of Scotland concerning America,” 
by Dr. J. F. Jameson, which forms a supplement to the Carnegie 
Institution “ Guides’; and a “ List of manuscript collections in the 
Library of Congress to July, 1931” by C. W. Garrison, which is an 
epitome and classification of the collections described in the Library’s 
Handbook of Manuscripts (1918), the librarian’s reports, 1918 to 1930, 
and the accession records of the division of manuscripts. The supple- 
mentary volumes, Writings on American History, have been issued for 
1924-1928 inclusive (1928-1932). H. H. B. 


C.C. ABsorr’s Early Medieval Lyrics (Constable, 15s.) is a collection 
of early medieval French lyrics with rhymed verse translations which 
gives specimens of twelfth and thirteenth century ts. There are 
useful notes and a select bibliography. Mr. Malcolm Letts’ A Wayfarer 
in Central Germany (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) will need no recommendation for 
those who read his previous volume in the same series, A Wayfarer on 
the Rhine. He writes with an intimate knowledge of the country, and 
takes a delight in bringing out the historical associations of the places 
he is describing, thus providing in the most attractive form an intro- 
duction to German history: The illustrations of some of the more 
interesting places and monuments described in the text will appeal to 
every teacher. Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton’s scholarly edition of Titi 
Livit de Frulovisiis Opera (Cambridge Univ. Press, 25s.) gives us litera- 
ture of the fifteenth century, to wit, seven Latin comedies, a short 
treatise De Republica, and an Encomium Johannis Stafford, by an author 
English readers may not at first recognise as Titus Livius, the bio- 
grapher of Henry V. The work will be primarily useful to students 
of the drama, but historians will not fail to appreciate this contribution 
to the literature of Renaissance political thought and sidelight on the 
humanist movement. The editing, it goes without saying, leaves 
nothing to be desired. Dr. A. F. Pollard’s Factors in Modern History 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) needs no commendation, but in its new, greatly 


1 Cf, History, x11. 282-3. 
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enlarged, format it is extraordinary value forthe money. The additions 
include a preface, some notes, an appendix, a chapter on History and 
Citizenship, and a survey of the University of London and the Study 
of History which reviews the situation as it was in 1904, 1926, and, 
in the latest phase, to 1931. This retrospect will find appreciative 
readers among all interested in the advanced study of history. There is 
certainly sufficient new material here to ensure a new lease of life for 
a deservedly popular book. C. H. W. 


REVIEWING the first edition, published in 1931 at 15s., of Dr. 
J. A. Williamson’s book on The Evolution of England (History, xvt. 
153), Mr. D. C. Somervell described it as ‘“‘ an exceedingly good book ; 
. . @ general history for the general reader ” belonging to the same 
class as Green’s Short History and Professor Trevelyan’s recent survey, 
but rather shorter than either. A second impression appeared the 
same year; and we now have to welcome a wonderfully cheap reprint, 
entirely unabridged (xii 4+- 481 pp., 22 maps), issued by the Clarendon 
Press at 7s. 6d. We have also received the following books and 
mphlets: Reference Books Supplement, 1931, by John Minto (The 
ibrary Association, £1 1s.), an addition to the author’s work on 
reference books published in 1929 (see History, x1v. 373) which in- 
cludes, besides continuations and new editions published up to December 
1930, a number of entries omitted from the previous work; QO. A. 
Marti’s Economic Causes of the Reformation in England (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 10s. 6d.), a work which may safely be neglected, 
purporting to deal with papal taxation, but ignoring the works of 
Dr. W. E. Lunt, and giving a list of authorities (among them “ Gerald 
of Cambridge ’’) not of a nature to invite confidence in the sweeping 
statements based upon it; Mr. E. Potton’s volume of Tables and 
Index to Holdsworth’s History of English Law (Methuen, 21s.), a useful 
appendix to that bulky work, even though it is not without imper- 
fections; Baron G. H. Levi’s Il Duello Giudiziaro (Firenze, Gino Ciolli, 
301.) not a book for the general reader, as it is merely a very complete and 
systematic list of works in all languages dealing with the subject of 
trial by combat and the duel; El Greco and Cervantes, by Hans Rosen- 
kranz (Peter Davies, 10s. 6d.), an effort in the “new” biography, 
treating its subjects “‘in the rhythm of experience ”’ and not pretending 
to be anything more than a book of interpretation with no claim to 
original research; E. Cammaert’s very readable but not particularly 
new Rubens, Painter and Diplomat (Faber & Faber, 15s.); Pierre 
Gaxotte’s French Revolution (Scribners, 15s.), a translation, with a 
foreword by Professor W. Alison Phillips, of a work reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Montague three years ago (History, xiv. 358); J. Prévost’s 
Histoire de France depuis la Guerre (Paris, Riederer, 15 fr.), a slight 
but readable account of post-war France; G. E. R. Gedye’s Heirs 
to the Habsburgs (Arrowsmith, 12s. 6d.), which describes conditions in 
Central Europe and has a preface by Dr. Gooch, who commends the 
work as one combining first-hand information with a cool judgment 
and a readable style; Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither 
East, by H. Kohn (Routledge, 15s.), a study of post-war problems; and 
Greenland, The Dispute between Norway and Denmark, by J. Skeie 
(Dent, 5s.), an avowedly propagandist tract in answer to the systematic 
Danish agitation against Norway in connection with the East Green- 
land dispute. 
W. G. Waddell’s The Lighter Side of Greek Papyri (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Culter) is a compilation of amusing extracts from Greek letters 
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written in Egypt during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, with a” 
short bibliography. From Klio (Beitrage zur alten geschichte) we” 
have received two useful works, Das Antike Syrakus, a historico.” 
archeological study by Knud Fabricius (4:20 M.), and Cannae, by” 
F. Cornelius (5 M.), a study of the military and literary problems ~ 
connected with the battle. The Huntington Library Bulletin includes ~ 
in its first number (Harvard Univ. Press (Milford), 10s. 6d.) an ~ 
interesting life of Henry E. Huntington, founder of that library, a ~ 
valuable account of the various collections contained in it, and a list © 
of Incunabula Medica. From the same source comes a pamphlet, © 
Medical Knowledge in Tudor England, as displayed in an exhibition of ~ 
books and manuscripts arranged for the visit of the American College 7 
of Physicians (15 cents), and another on George Washington (10 cents), 7 
R. Pfeiffer’s Humanitas Erasmiana (Teubner, 1-60 M.) is a survey of © 
some problems suggested by the recent literature on the great humanist, ~ 
Offprints of articles from the July number of the John Rylands Bulletin ~ 
include: T.Murgatroyd, List of Current Periodical Publications, including 
transactions of Learned Societies in the John Rylands Library (1s. 6d.); E. 
F. Jacob’s T'wo Lives of Archbishop Chichele, with an appendix containing 
an early book-list of All Souls College, Oxford (2s.), and E. Margaret 
Thompson’s A Fragment of a Witham Charterhouse Chronicle and 
Adam of Dryburgh (1s. 6d.). Among interesting lectures recently pub- 
lished are Some Problems in Medieval Historiography, by G. G. Coulton, 
being the Raleigh lecture at the British Academy, 1932 (Milford, 7 
2s.); The Réle of Bosnia in International Politics, 1875-1914, js: q 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, the Raleigh lecture for 1931 (Milford, ~ 
2s.); the annual Italian lecture before the British Academy, 1932, 
England and Italy ; An Historical Survey of a great friendship, by 
Senator Visconti di Modrone (Milford, 1s. 6d.) ; The Colonial Background 
of British Foreign Policy, Dr. Lillian M. Penson’s inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Modern History in the University of London (Bell, 2s.), 
and another inaugural lecture, The Geography of Current Affairs, by 
Professor Kenneth Mason of Oxford (Clarendon Press, ls. 6d.). The 
Government of Northern Ireland has published the Report of the Deput 
Keeper of the Records, 1931 (H.M. Stationery Office, Belfast, 2s.). M. 
Casey has produced the second volume of a Catalogue of Pamphlets in 
the Public Archives of Canada (for the first see History, xvi. 383) which 
lists all such works, 1878-1913 (Ottawa, the Public Archives, 1 dollar), ~ 
The Library of Congress Division of Manuscripts (Washington) has 
issued its report on accessions for 1930-31. The Report on the © 
Instruction of the Young in the Aims and Achievements of the League of © 
Nations (Board of Education Pamphlets, no. 90, 1932, 6d.) traces the © 
work done between 1927-31 and is an interesting little work, while the 
problem of broadcasting has been dealt with in Some Problems of School 
Broadcasting (Central Council for School Broadcasting, 3d.). Among 
works on recent history are three volumes on the problems of 
international politics: E. Kaufmann, Probleme der internationalen 
Gerichtsbarkeit (1 M.), Hajo Holborn’s Kriegsschuld und Reparationen 
auf der Paris Friedenskonferenz von 1919 (1 M.), and A. Brecht’s 
Internationaler Vergleich der ete Ausgaben (1 M.), all published 
by B.G. Teubner, Berlin; and a pamphlet commenting on the seventh 
volume of British War Documents, H. Lutz, Deutschfeindliche Krafte 
im Foreign Office der Vorkriegszeit (Berlin, 60 pf.). 








